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CHAPTER XX. 
THE MEETING ON THE CAUSEWAY. 


ARANCESCA and 
her father, while 
the Vicissitudes of 
the changing fight 
of Milessimo were 
taking place be- 
neath their obser- 
vation, had leisure 
to reflect upon their 
past and present 
situation. For the 
latter’s mind, the 
quiet and repose of 
_ game P a few weeks’ so- 

' journ among the 
goatherds of the mountains, after his departure 
from the a/bergo of Bacco, had operated a great 
change, it is true—rendered more enduring, 
doubtless, by the constant presence and gentle 
influence of his daughter, who, striving to for- 
get her own sorrows, devoted herself with sin- 
gle hearted purpose to the pious task she had 
undertaken. Nevertheless, the breaking up of 
long-fixed habits, and the emancipation of a na- 
ture like that of Tomaso’s, from the dominion 
of old associations, required the exercise of no 
ordinary skill and discretion in his young coun- 
sellor—for the brigand’s memory, recurring at 
one time to deeds of rapine, seemed to close 
against his soul the gate of repentance, filling 
him with dismay and despair; at other seasons 
recalling the wild independence of his position 
as a bandit-chief, for many years, was constant- 
ly warring against the better spirit that had been 
awakened so lately, promising peace to his clos- 
ing life. 

Francesca, however, faltered not in watchful 
kindness, by turns inspiring and soothing her 
wretched parent, with all the tender arts that a 
daughter’s solicitude, joined with the pious reso- 
lution that actuated her, could render effective. 
At times, the poor girl, in the enthusiasm of 
what she believed her peculiar mission, nour- 
ished the hope that the iron energy and determi- 
nation which, in spite of present physical weak- 
ness, still formed the chief ingredient in Toma- 
so’s character, might yet be employed in the 
cause of that religion which the brigand’s past 
career had mocked and slighted ; in effect that 
her father, renewed in heart and body, might 
yet be permitted to dedicate his remaining years 
to the service of the charch which had pardon- 
ed his past trangressions. Cherishing a hope 
like this, Francesca strove steadily to banish the 
recollection of her hapless affection for one 
whom she was forced to believe possessed no 
feelings kindred with her own higher emo- 
tions, and more than ever resolved to wean her 
thoughts from the world, in striving for her fa- 
ther’s moral welfare. 

Tomaso, surveying the battle through the 
rapid changes that continually took place, felt 
at times a wild longing to mingle in the fray ; 
and often he started up, as if about to leave the 
sheltered position which they occupied, when 
the :2straining arm of Francesca wound rapidly 
around him, and a reaction of sudden weakness 
reminded him that he was still an invalid. The 
daughter marked these evidences of her father’s 
secret agitation with much despondency, but she 
ceased not, nevertheless, in her endeavors to di- 
rect his thoughts to other things. 

“ These armies, my father—these foolish men, 
fighting for they know not what—it makes me 
sad to look upon them.” 

“ Ah, Francesca, they combat for glory !” 

“ Ah, is it glory, my father, to shed blood and 
feel that every soldier who falls leaves friends 
behind him to grieve evermore for his loss! O, 
were I amid yonder battle, and you awaiting 
here for my return—say, dear father, if [ should 
be slain—” 

“Madonna shield thee, my child !—what say- 
est thou? To lose thee, Francesca, were death 
indeed to me!” 

“ And could I survive thy loss, dear father ?” 
murmured the maiden, leaning her cheek upon 
the brigand’s hard bosom, as she sat beside 





him. “O, let us no more think of violence or 
battle! Let us hasten on our journey to the 
quiet valleys of Savoy. There, my father— 
there we may both be happy.” 

As Francesca uttered these words, tears fell 
fast over her pale cheeks upon Tomaso’s hand. 
A moisture gathered also in the captain’s eyes, 
as he drew his daughter closer to his breast. 

“Tt shall be as thou desirest, my child,” he 
said, in a changed voice. ‘‘ Let us, in God’s 
name, go on; and if He indeed make thee an 
instrument to save thy poor father from perdi- 
tion, glory be to His name. I will not harden my 
heart against His mercy.” 

Saying this, Tomaso kissed the girl’s fore- 
head, as if to seal his promise. 

Francesca was overjoyed, for this resolution 
of her father was expressed more decidedly than 
any of his former ones, and she knew the old 
brigand’s firmness of character gave to this de- 
claration the solemnity of an oath. She return- 
ed his embrace with fondness, and murmured 
in a low tone of voice: 

“ The virgin be thanked for this. My prayers 
are indeed answered.” 

At this juncture, while father and daughter 
were renewing pledges of mutual confidence, 
and exchanging their hopes for the future, a se- 
ries of events involved them suddenly as actors 
in the drama that was transpiring around them. 

The pass, a defile, from which they had enter- 
ed upon the wider causeway leading to the plain, 
and whence they had made a slight deviation 
to reach the overshelving rock that now con- 
cealed them, was one which penetrated far up, 
and through the centre of the rocky ranges, back 
to the Val d’Orazio. A portion of this defile, 
comprising a section of the route they had lately 
traversed, could be discerned by Francesca and 
her father from the sheltered position they now 
occupied, which latter likewise afforded them, as 
we have seen, a view of the entire field of battle 
beneath. 

Down this pass, crossing an opening in the 
rocky wall, through which Francesca could ob- 
tain a full view of their persons, the maiden 
now beheld two riders advancing almost toward 
the causeway. A single glance sufficed to as- 
sure her that one of these was Berthold the vine- 
dresser, and a sensation of mingled terror and 
pleasure agitated her bosom for a moment, but 
as briefly gave place to feelings of another char- 
acter. 

Berthold bestrode a mule, which he guided 
with one hand, while the other assisted to sus- 





tain upon his companion’s horse a figure con- | 


cealed by a dark mantle, but which Francesca 
divined at once to be a female. 


The cavalier | 


who held this figure before him, was one whose | 
face was known to the brigand’s daughter, as | 
she had often seen him from a distance when, | 


wandering through the hills, she had paused to | 


watch the hanting train of Lord Roberto skirt- 
ing the forest’s edge, or ranging over the broader 
passes. 

Not unknown to her either was the evil repu- 
tation of the libertine marquis ; and now as she 
recognized him, evidently in the prosecution of 
some wicked enterprise, in which Berthold was 
his assistant, the poor maiden’s heart encounter- 
ed a new shock, in the confimmation which it 
thus received of all her sad impressions con- 
cerning her late lover. 
at the advancing riders, her eyes dilated, her 
mouth compressed, and her breast heaving with 
excitement. Tomaso, reclining upon the rock, 
whilst the maiden stood beside him, noticed her 
sudden agitation. 

“ What seest, 
my child ?” 

“Look, father! Know you those travellers 
descending the pass?” whispered the girl, as- 


Francesca? Art frightened, 


She gazed steadfastly | 


sisting the still feeble brigand to gain a more | 


elevated position. 

“Surely, the one is Berthold, the other Mar- 
quis Roberto—” 

“And they have yet another with them, my 
father. Seest thou not?” 

“Ha! the marquis is at his wild tricks, I 
doubt not. A goodly brace—the vine-dresser 
and the lord !” 





ee 


Francesca felt another pang shoot through her 
heart as she thought of her ill-omened love for 
one whose character her father evidently well 
understood ; but she had not long to dwell upon 
this reflection, for the two riders had now de- 
scended quite to the outlet of the pass, and halt- 
ing on the wider ridge which sloped towards the 
plain, surveyed in astonishment the panorama 
of battle suddenly disclosed to them. 

“ Father, I must learn what these men do pur- 
pose,” cried Francesca, preparing to descend the 
rock. 

“Nay, nay, Francesca—what hast thou to do 
with these ?” 

“Fear not—they will not discover me,” an- 
swered the maiden, stepping lightly around the 
jutting base of the cliff, where her quick eye had 
before descried a narrow fissure, which conduct- 
ing near to the point where the group had halt- 
ed, would enable her to approach unseen within 
hearing distance. Quick as her determination 
she glided from her father’s side, and moved 
noiselessly to the extremity of the fissure, and 
there, effectually hidden from observation by a 
mass of tangled brush that sprouted from the 
interstice, found herself within a couple of yards 
of the mule bestridden by her unworthy lover. 

Lord Roberto, as he checked his horse, had 
lifted the mantle that enveloped Bianca’s form, 
and the brigand’s daughter beheld reclining 
upon the noble’s breast, the face of a maiden 
younger than herself, and beautiful as that of an 
angel; but it was deathly pale, and the blood- 
less lips were half apart, revealing the small 
white teeth set as if in death. 

In trath, Bianca, wrapped in a swoon, from 
which she had partially awakened during three 
hours’ ride from the mule-path, where she had 
been betrayed—awakened only to relapse, after 
a choking effort to cry out, stifled by the rude 
hand of her abductor. 

At the instant when Francesca looked from 
her hiding-place, Bianca’s pale and lovely fea- 
tures, supported on the breast of the reckless 
marquis, were turned full towards her, and 
though she recognized them not, a feeling of wo- 
manly sympathy immediately filled her bosom ; 
but at this instant, Berthold’s voice struck 
harshly upon her ear. 

“My lord, we cannot proceed—the French- 
men fill yonder plain, and—” 

“ Peace !—we sleep not till we reach Milan.” 

“ But will your lordship risk the life of—’”’ 

“ She’ll not die, good fellow! Take you heed 
that we break not our necks over these confound- 
ed precipices, or encounter any of yonder vaga- 
bond soldiery, and I'll insure our safe conduct 
otherwise.” 

“By Saint Jeronimo! I must not return to 
Val d’Orazio,” returned Berthold. 

“Be faithful, Berthold, and you shall not re- 
gret this business. It is true that yonder med- 
dlesome hunter was settled for.” 

“Ay, my lord, he will tell no tales! I fear 
only that the others recognized us—or your 
lordship’s poor servant, who Pietro slew.” 

“Tut,” answered Roberto; “that fellow was 
new in my service, and if he be known or not, 
it cannot hurt me; but let us at once descend, 
and as these rocks are better known to you, Ber- 
thold, go forward with the mule, and show me 
some quiet defile by which we may skirt yonder 
plain. Ihave no mind to be stabbed by these 
sans culottes Frenchmen, who have brought their 
republican doctrines into our goodly Italy. 
Away, friend, let us hasten !” 

Berthold, turning the head of his mule, pre- 
pared to follow Lord Roberto’s directions; but 
an obstacle suddenly interposed. A female 
form descended the rocky wall on which they 
were halting, and placed itself in the vine-dress- 
er’s pathway. He recognized Francesca, the 
daughter of Tomaso. 

“ Berthold !” exclaimed the maiden, in a tone 
rendered shrill by her excited feelings ; ‘ Ber- 
thold, what new work of darkness is this? 
Whither would you bear this poor girl?” 

The vine-dresser startled by Francesca’s sud- 
den appearance, and her first address, could ut- 
ter no word in reply, while Lord Roberto began 
to survey curiously the rare beauty of the maid- 
en, illumined by the eloquent animation that 
flushed her face with rich blood. Thus, for an 
instant, the remained —the brigand’s 
daughter standing before the mule, her form 
towering in proud loveliness as she fixed her 


group 


dark eyes upon the trembling vine-dresser ; the 
marquis, almost forgetful of the pale, insensible 
woman he held, in gazing at the dark resplen- 


dent creature who had so strangely burst upon 


them ; and Berthold, himself, grasping nervously 
the mane of his mule, while he began to frame 
a language meet for his deceptive thoughts. 

“ Francesca!” he commenced, striving the 
while to discover by some sign in the maiden’s 
countenance, if she yet felt toward him the love 
that she had once confessed; but Tomaso’s 
daughter turned not her calm look from his 


changing features, nor relaxed its sorrowing 





but cold expression ; then yielding to the natu- 
ral dictates of his brutal nature, he changed his 
demeanor at once, and cried, in a sneering tone : 
“‘Art jealous, my pretty bandit’s child? Faith, 
thy Berthold is true to thee, spite of new faces. 
Where is Tomaso, sweetheart ?” 

The withering glance which shot from Fran- 
cesca’s eyes at this audacious speech from him 
for whom she had still cherished a yearning af- 
fection, forced Berthold to drop his bold gaze to 
the ground. Nevertheless, his evil nature had 
displayed itself, and he continued, with a laugh: 

“Better mount with me, sweet Francesca! 
Many a time have you said you loved me. 
Come away, for I doubt not my Lord Roberto 
is willing.” 

“ Leave not so fair a sweetheart behind, wor- 
thy Berthold,” laughed the marquis. ‘“ ’Twere 
shame, indeed, for so gallant a vine-dresser !” 

“Are you indeed lost, lost, Berthold!” cried 
Francesca, in a voice so full of sorrow that its 
tones'would have moved any hearers save the 
two heartless ones before her; but he to whom 
the appeal was addressed, answered with a 
gloomy scowl : 

“Come, by the fiend! Francesca, thou hast 
provoked me long enough! No more will I be 
trifled with by thee! I know not wherefure thou 
art here, or in what company; but by San Ge- 
ronimo! I’ll not leave thee behind, my sweet- 
heart !” 

As he said this, Berthold pressed the mule to 
one side, and bending from the saddle threw his 
strong arm around Francesca’s waist, lifting her 
from the ground to a seat before him as easily 
as a child would raise its doll. At the same 
moment, Bianca, suddenly awakening from the 
deep swoon in which she had been plunged, 
raised a feeble cry of terror, as she became half 
conscious of her situation. It was responded to 
by Francesca with a shriek that echoed loudly 
through the surrounding hills. 

Tomaso, awaiting his daughter at a few yards 
distance, heard those cries directly beneath the 
rock that concealed him from those upon the 
causeway, at the same time that it intervened 
to prevent his witnessing Francesca’s interview 
with Berthold. Tomaso heard, distinguishing 
his daughter’s voice, and quick as thought the 
old brigand flame burned up within him. It 
was but a second that the shriek vibrated upon 
his brain when, forgetting his pain and weak- 
ness, forgetting aught but that Francesca was in 
peril, the old captain sprang around the jutting 
rock, and reached the causeway just as Lord 
Roberto, having wound his cloak closely about 
Bianca’s head, to silence her once more, was 
spurring his steed to descend the broader road. 
Dashing furiously against the marquis at first, 
Tomaso, the next moment, caught sight of Ber- 
thold clasping Francesca tightly in his arms, 
while bowing over the mule’s neck, he prepared 
to urge the animal to a headlong flight toward 
the plain. 

The plain itself, at this crisis, presented a sin- 
gular appearance. While two compact columns 
of the French army, attacking the town of De- 
go at different parts, had succeeded in silencing 
the main batteries, and driving the Austrian 
centre, the greater portion of the republican 
troops were scattered in brigades and squadrons 
over a large area, extending deep into the hills, 
through the lower defiles. These detached 
furces were now reuniting as rapidly as possible, 
though several were in actual conflict with por- 
tions of the enemy’s troops retreating toward 
the Bormida. 

Tomaso beholding the desperate design of the 
vine-dresser, seized the bridle of the mule, and 
The old man’s limbs, 
albeit enfeebled by his late sickness, were yet 
tough, and his grasp was tenacious enough to 
swerve the mule aside as Berthold urged him 
forward ; but the captain’s hand sought in vain 
for the weapons which of old ever hung at his 


strove to stay his career. 











. { 
belt—his trusty dagger and a brace of heavy 


pistols. 


They were no longer there, and the | 


brigand, with a return of his ancient passion, | 


muttered an oath as he endeavored to seize the 
dress of Francesca, while at the same time he 
retained the mule by an iron grasp of the 
bridle. 

Berthold saw his personal danger, and recol- 
lected his late companion’s character. At once 
he knew that it was life or death between him 
and Tomaso; and with a darker scowl blacken- 
ing his sullen visage, he drew his hunting-knife, 
yet red with Pietro’s blood, and struck at the fa- 


ther’s breast. Tomaso, staggering under the 


blow, released his hold of the bridle, and the | 
| the man whom he had hurled from the saddle, 


mule, with her double burthen, clattered down 
the causeway, following the strong steed that 
bore the marquis and Bianca. 

The road leading to the plain wound between 


perpendicular walls of rock for a hundred yards, 
and then opened abruptly upon a broad plat- | 
form, from which a series of hillocks and slight | strength of the struggling Francesca, who he 


elevations sloped to the field of battle on either 
side of the river. The vine-dresser, grasping in 


| 
| 
| 





his arms with fierce determination the shrieking 
Francesca, who, in spite of her struggles, found 
herself completely powerless, in her captor’s 
embrace, soon came up with Lord Roberto, and 
hastily crying, “Turn to the left—yonder is a 
safe pass leading from the plains,” dashed for- 
ward, and led the descent. 





CHAPTER, XXI. 
VALENTINE THE SOLDIER. 


Tue pass to which Berthold, well-acquainted 
with all the bill region, now directed his course, 
was the same which we have noticed as being so 
suddenly filled with a French force detached in 
an early stage of the neighboring conflict, to 
gain by a circuitous route a position favorable 
for co-operation in the main assault upon Dego. 
Throagh this path the vine-dresser knew that a 
secure detour might be made, conducting them 
away from the Burmida and its dangerous vicin- 
ity, toward the great highway to Milan, where, 
once arrived, the marquis, he was aware, could 
safely defy the humble friends of the abducted 
Bianca. 

Nevertheless a new enemy was before them, 
advancing like themselves toward the path that 
promised them so easy a method of avoiding in- 
terference. Hardly had the encumbered riders 
turned to leave the causeway, when close be- 
neath they saw a battalion of cuirassiers, follow- 
ed immediately by a scattered body of tiralleurs, 
sweep upward toward the heights. Berthold at 
once drew bridle to avoid the fierce celerity 
with which the soldiers pressed upward over the 
uneven ground ; but ere he could effect his pur- 
pose the adjacent hillocks and the causeway it- 
self were covered by the French, whose onward 
ranks wound between the two riders enveloping 
them in a cload of dust. Francesca at this cri- 
sis threw out her arms, and gave utterance to 
another shriek for succor, 

But the dense battulion, regardless of aught 
but the imperious force of military discipline 
that urged it forward, had no ear for a feeble 
woman’s cry. Almost sudden as its approach 
was its sweeping disappearance up the rough 
ascent—so sudden indeed that the Marquis Ro- 
berto, clasping his muffled prize with one arm, 
whilst wich the other he strove to guide his steed, 
which had been carried onward in the whirl of 
the troops, found himself now in peril of being 
crushed in the press or entangled in the advance 
of the French. It was impossible at the mo- 
ment to rejoin his companion, for the tiralleurs, 
drawing closer together, now filled the canse- 
way between them, and the noble, rather than 
attempt to furce his way through these, chose 
rather to urge his horse directly away from the 
securer pass toward a narrow ridge that shelved 
steeply downward to the hillocks whence the 
scattered tiralleurs were now converging. There 
he hoped to maintain at least a foothold till the 
soldiers should debouch by the pass above. 

But the shriek uttered by Francesca, though 
it failed to arrest the iron-clad curassiers, had 
not been raised in vain. The echo of its 
despair had hardly ceased to vibrate, when a 
soldier, blackened with dust and powder, sprang 
from the rearmost rank of the tiralleurs, and 
darted toward the Marquis Ruberto, whose at- 
tempt to back his steed had withdrawn his atren- 
tion for an instant from the burden which he 
held. During that instant, the mantle which 
had closely concealed Bianca, became detached 
from her shoulders, and fell trailing from the 
saddle-bow, and the marble-white countenance 
of the swooning girl were revealed distinctly in 
the sunlight—the features beautiful, though so 
death-like, turned upward from the breast on 
which the head was leaning. 

Lord Roberto had no need for further care of 
his horse, for a strong man’s hand clutched the 
bridle, and threw the animal upon its haunches. 
Then, as the insecure ground erambled beneath 
its iron hoofs, the steed reared affrightedly, and 
rolled over the sloping ridge, whilst the mar- 
quis, reeling in the saddle, fell backward heavily 
upon the rough stones; but ere horse or rider 
struck the earth, Bianca, still unconscious, was 
caught in the outstretched arms of the soldicr 
Valentine. 

Little space had the comrades of the daring 
tiralleur to marvel at, if they indeed noticed, his 
sudden action—for closing their ranks as they 
neared the upper pass, the long line dashed amid 
the hills and disappeared from the dusty cause- 
way, leaving the hunter-soldier sustaining on his 
bosom the drooping form of a woman, whilst 


lay motionless and insensible upon the stony 
ridge. 

Berthold, meantime, separated by the rushing 
battalions from his employer, and forced to con- 
trol at once the motions of his mule and the 


had believed would speedily become reconciled 
ew > hle 
to her captor, but whose resistance was redoubled 
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at every attempt which he made to soothe her, 


had not as yet become aware of Roberto’s ren- 
contre ; nevertheless, perceiving as he paused 
amid the cloud of dust raised by the rushing 
military, that the marquis lingered behind, the 
vine-dresser turned his mule, and beheld his 
companign’s situation, though without recogniz- 
ing the strange soldier who had overthrown him. 
Not so, however, Valentine, who supporting 
Bianca in his arms, fixed his astonished gaze 
upon the female whom his brother held upon the 
mule, while he exclaimed : 

“Berthold! is it thee ¢ 
this ?” 

Berthold, though he had failed to discern in 
the blackened figure before him the man who of 
all others he least desired to encounter, could 
not but be assured by that voice that Valentine 
was actually there; and no sooner did he be- 
come aware of this than the ruffian feelings 
which had been gaining strength with each new 
struggle of Francesca for release, burst forth in- 
to desperation. Springing from the mule, and 
recklessly dashing his burthen to the ground, he 
leaped towards Valentine, and aimed a blow at 
his heart with the weapon already twice stained 
with human blood that day. It was a murder- 
ous stroke, and the young soldier, sustaining 
with one arm the still fainting Bianca, had 
doubtless sunk beneath it, had not an unlooked- 
for hand restrained the vine-dresser’s motives, 
interposing suddenly between him and his bro- 
ther. It was Monna Barbara! 

Wierd-like and unearthly seemed the crone, 
thus gliding suddenly into the sunlight from be- 
hind the rocky wall which on one side here ter- 
minated in the -open plateau. She threw her 
thin form before the furious Berthold, her bright 
eyes shining with more than mortal lustre, as 
she fixed them upon the distorted visage of her 
eldest born. The vine-dresser’s uplifted arm 
trembled, even while it threatened his brother's 
breast; but it was only for a moment that his 
purpose faltered. 

“ The dog shall die!” he muttered, savagely. 
“Stand aside, woman, if you value your own 
life !”” 

“T value it not, ungrateful !—but thou shalt 
not take it!” replied Monna Barbara, still press- 
ing before her desperate son. 

But at this moment a shout that startled a 
thousand echoes, rang through the neighboring 
defiles ; and breaking like wild deer from above, 
a score of hunters leaped suddenly from the 
rocks upon the causeway ; and between the fore- 
most two, their arms upholding his sinking 
frame, appeared the old Tomaso. 

Francesca, who had meanwhile risen from the 
ground to which her felon lover had flung her 
in his rage, rushed in an instant to her father’s 
side; while Berthold, recognizing the men of 
Val d’Orazio, felt that his doom was sealed 
should he fall into their hands; but his habitual 
craft failed him not at this crisis, for seizing the 
moment of confusion to spring upon the mule, 
he spurred the animal with furious speed toward 
the pass he had previously sought to enter. The 
hunters saw his movement and attempted to in- 
tercept him; but he had already gained a hun- 
dred yards advance, desperately urging his flight 

“Let mot the villain escape! Follow me!” 


What means all 


" eried the first hunter, dashing forward in pur- 


suit. 

His companions delayed not an instant, but 
dispersing simultaneously to various accessible 
parts of the rocks, prepared to cut off the re- 
treat of the fugitive. 

Monna Barbara, whilst this rapid transition 
of circumstances was taking place, stood in the 
attitude which she had assumed in attempting to 
stay the vine-dresser’s violence, with her witch- 
like head thrown back, and her arms extended 
rigidly before her; but a strange alteration was 
apparent in her countenance ; the eyes no longer 
sparkled brightly, but, fixed and staring, seemed 
clouded by a deadly film; her features, alike 
immobile, seemed palsied, as did her whole 
frame, by some fearful memory just awakening 
in her brain. They were turned toward the 
girl Francesca and the wounded Tomaso, whom 
the former sustained upon her breast, whilst she 
supported the brigand’s drooping head with her 
encircling arm. 

That strange, out-wandering expression which 
Monna Barbara’s face had once worn when, in 
her gloomy hut, she had discovered the small 
cross of jet, gleaming like a star through the 
darkness, now again marked her withered linea- 
ments, succeeded as before by a singular soften- 
ing of the rigid muscles and a moistening of the 
hard eyes. Thus the crone remained for a few 
moments, taking no apparent heed of Valentine 
who stood beside her, nor of the sudden flight 
of Berthold, pursued by his vengeful enemies. 
Then slowly, as if fearful to distract her own 
tensity of vision, she crept, rather than walked, 
towards the old Tomaso. 

The wounded brigand raised his swimming 
eyes as the woman approached, and for another 
brief space the two gazed at cach other, an ex- 
pression of wild recognition overspreading To- 
maso’s countenance, which seemed to re-illame 
as it were with a flash of many memories. His 
lips opened as if to speak, but only a feeble mur- 
mur broke from them He clasped his hands 
together, and outstretched them toward Monna 
Barbara. 

“Berthold !” shrieked the crone, staggering 
nearer to the brigand, aud sinking prostrate 
upon the ground at his feet. 

Tomaso raised himself with a violent effort 
from his daughter’s bosom. His breast heaved, 
his uplifted hands sheok for an instant as with an 
ague fit, then fell heavily downward, clasping 
the shrivelled neck of Monna Barbare. 

“ Barbara! Barbara!” he cried, in a half sti- 
fled tone ; “‘ My wife—my Barbara!” 

Valentine and Francesca—for the hunters had 
all departed ia pursuit of the vine dresser—alone 
witnessed this strange scene, and the former, ab- 
sorbed in his efforts to restore the fainting Bi- 
anca to consciousness, gave little heed to aught 
else that might occur. The horse which his 
strong band had backed till the rider was unseat- 
ed, now careered wildly over the plain, while 
the master, Lord Roberto, lay stretched over a 


had received in falling. Francesca still knelt 
beside her sire, watching his strange agitation, 
and startled with the words that, breaking so 
suddenly from his lips, revealed the existence of 
a parent whom the maiden believed to have 
died while she herself was yet achild. It was 
with trembling anxiety that she awaited further 
revelation of the mystery that enveloped her. 

And this was not long delayed ; for as the 
clasped arms of Tomaso embraced his long lost 
wife, the vine-dresser’s mother raised herself 
slowly to her knees, and placing her withered 
hands upon the brigand’s cheeks, pressed back 
his head, and gazed long and tenderly upon the 
manly, and it might be still handsome features. 

“It is he!” she murmured, the tears gushing 
from her eyes. “It is, indeed, my Berthold— 
the husband of my happy youth!” 

Then flashed over Monna Barbara’s memory 
a portion of the vision which had softened her 
heart in the lonely hovel of Val d’Orazio. 
Again recalling the dim past, she knelt beside 
her brigand husband in the cavern of a Swiss 
mountain, illumined by the glow of sunset, bath- 
ing his wounded side, while their children sport- 
ed on the rocks without ; again she beheld that 
husband dragged from her embrace by the fierce 
soldiers who had tracked him to his hiding- 
place ; again— 

But as the painful vision rushed athwart the 
woman’s recollection, her eyes encountered those 
of Francesca, fixed with earnest but wonder- 
ing expression upon her face. The sight re- 
called her to the present. She glanced inquir- 
ingly at Tomaso, and at once, by the light that 
broke from the old man’s features, divined what 
she would have asked. 

“My daughter!” murmured the crone, and 
tottered feebly toward Francesca. 

“And—my son—our—Berthold!” cried the 
brigand, with a look fall of anxious meaning. 

The words seemed to pierce Monna Barbara’s 
heart like a dagger. She forgot her weakness, 
her memories, her joy—she thought only of that 
wretched one who even now was fleeing for his 
life before a score of angry foes. 

“ There !—there !” she shricked, pointing her 
withered hand upward to the Alpine range. 

The sun, long since ascended to its zenith, 
now sloped its rays over the western side of the 
mountains. The smoke of battle, hanging low 
upon the plain and river, rendered the surround- 
ing atmosphere dense and murky; but on the 
elevated region to which Monna Barbara’s gaze 
was now directed, all was clear, and every out- 
line distinctly visible in the beams of day. The 
mule and its fugitive rider were no longer with- 
in sight; but the hunters of Val d’Orazio could 
still be discerned, occupying various points of 
the upland, but though seemingly dispersed, 
were evidently shaping their paths towards a 
high hill, or rather rocky shaft, which cut the 
central background of the landscape, towering 
over the encircling hills and ridges. These 
mountaineers appeared to be pursuing the race 
with the same vigor that had marked their first 
appearance, and so lofty a track had they already 
gained, that only faint echoes of their encourag- 
ing shouts came back to the causeway. Still 
seeming to abate no portion of their determina- 
‘tion, the vengeful comradés of Pietro toiled in 
their ascent toward the base of the white-walled 
rock that lifted its narrow summit like a vast 
altar prepared for some fearful rite of sacrifice. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE VINE-DRESSER’S FLIGHT. 


Wuite the scene was transpiring which we 
have described as taking place between Monna 
Barbara and her newly-discovered kindred, the 
rescued Bianca had unclosed her eyes once 
more, and recalling her faculties, happily oblivi- 
ous through the greater portion of the dangers 
through which she had been hurried since her 
betrayal by the vine-dresser, recognized in time 
on whose breast she now reclined—not the hate- 
fal abductor, Lord Roberto, but her own true 
and long-wept lover, Valentine. The joy of 
such a meeting had nearly deprived the poor 
maiden of her consciousness once more; but the 
young soldier’s warm embrace, and the kiss of 
ardent affection which he imprinted upon her 
lip, were too real and earnest to bewilder her. 
She clung convulsively to his breast, as if her 
happiness might be insecure, and in doing so, 
her eyes fell upon the insensible form of the 
Marquis Roberto, lying prostrate at a few paces 
distant, his cheeks pale, and lips closed as if in 
death. She shuddered at the spectacle, and laid 
her face upon Vulentine’s bosom. 

“Fear not, my Bianca! No one shall harm 
thee now, my beloved !’’ cried the young soldier, 
tenderly clasping the trembling form which he 
sustained. 

“Alas! is he dead ?” murmured the maiden. 

“Nay, I doubt me that a fall from his horse 
could have slain him, though ’twas an ugly rock 
that received his lordly head as he fell,” answer- 
ed Valentine. ‘ But, dear Bianca, what means 
all this? My mother here, and Berthold, and— 
In Heaven’s name, dear one, speak of thyself!” 

Bianca raised her gaze to her lover’s agitated 
countenance, and seemed about to reply; but at 
this moment the shrill voice of Monna Barbara 
startled them both, drawing their regards to the 
other group, and they beheld the crone’s shrivel- 
led arm extended toward the mountain top. 

It was now apparent to what purpose the hun- 
ters of Val d’Orazio had dispersed in the begin- 
ning of their pursuit of Berthold, and were now 
converging from every point. The path through 
| which the fugitive had desperately directed his 
| flight, was one which for a few hundred ascend- 
ing yards presented ample breadth and foothold 
| for a mule, but beyond this distance began to 

wind, becoming narrower and more perilous as 
its altitude increased, until at length it conduct- 
ed to the lofty rock already noticed as springing 
from the centre of the mural wall. Here all 
pathway vanished, and nothing, save the fuot of 
| a mountaineer, or that of a chamois-goat, might 
| essay to climb the almost perpendicular steeps, 
rising one avove another, and disclosing a track, 
| if urack it could be called, so precarious as would 














rough ledge, stunned by a violent blow which he ' terrify any but a desperate man from attempting 


its passage. 

Notwithstanding the dangers of the ascent, 
however, those whose looks followed the direc- 
tion of Monna Barbara’s arm, could distinguish 
the figure of a man slowly toiling up the ridges 
of the central rock, pausing ever and anon as if 
checked by some obstacle, or faint from weari- 
ness. This figure, which they knew at once to 
be the wretched Berthold, had already gained a 
point which apparently bade defiance to a pur- 
suit on the part of any one less desperate than 
him who sought escape, and such seemed to be 
the opinion of the Alpine hunters, who halting 
half way down the white-ridged rock, appeared 
now to consult regarding the safety of ascend- 
ing further. 

This was the position of things as Monna 
Barbara, gasping with stifled utterance the 
words, “ There! there!’ attracted the gaze of 
those near her to the form of her felon son as he 
appeared in full view, clinging to the jagged 
point of a rock that overhung a dizzy precipice, 
whilst his feet unsupported by a hunter’s staff, 
so indispensable to security in Alpine districts, 
strove to maintain their precarious hold upon 
the slippery ledge which they had reached. 
Three hundred feet below the ledge, the moun- 
tain-men of Val d’Orazio were crowded together, 
gazing up, apparently appalled at the daring 
progress of the fugitive. 

For a few moments it seemed that the bold 
energy of Berthold were to be crowned with 
success. Slowly, inch by inch as it were, he 
seemed to creep across the face of the rock, as- 
cending transversely from side to side. Above 
him, perhaps not higher than fifteen feet, was a 
platform, or wide ledge, which once gained 
would afford him a resting-place, and doubtless 
enable him to discover some pass or outlet by 
which he might pass from the central rock into 
the otherwise inaccessible interior of the great 
range that it hid from view. This apparently 
seemed to have occurred to the fugitive on at- 
tempting his perilous ascent, and he now, as 
was evident, depended upon gaining the plat- 
form as the last hope of escape. 

To the hunters at the base of the shaft like 
eminence, this platform above appeared as a 
white marble capstone to the great column. It 
was in fact a huge and compact mass of ice that 
had gathered, unmelted, through many seasons, 
and now overlapped the cliff beneath like a glit- 
tering cornice. Berthold as he glared upward, 
could discern a wide gap in this glacier, which 
he judged to denote a fissure that would assist 
him in his progress, perhaps discover to him a 
path by which he might descend upon the inner 
range, and he felt a ray of hope succeeding to 
the dogged desperation with which he had hith- 
erto prosecuted the ascent; but this ray was 
destined to be quenched in a darkness deeper 
than despair. 

For, as the vine-dresser, cautiously dragging 
his feet from ridge to ridge, and clinging ner- 
vously to the projections of the rock with his 
hands, till the blood streamed from the swollen 
fingers, reached the verge of that fissure which 
he had sought to gain, and grasped its jagged 
rim, he beheld a sudden rocking of the white 
mass above, announcing the ingecurity of the 
platform that he had fancied might afford him 
ample resting-place. He saw the bed of glitter- 
ing ice starting from the rock on which it had so 
long been poised, and moving toward the preci- 
pice ; he heard a shivering and a crackling as 
the glacier surged above him, and the wretched 
man saw that his fate was inevitable. One effort, 
however, wild as the desperate shriek that broke 
from his lips, he made to cast himself forward 
into the gap that divided the icy platform ; but 
it was too late. The great mass of congealed 
snow and ridged ice slid slowly forward, swayed 
majestically for a moment over his head, then 
overlapped and became unbalanced on the edge 
of the cliff. Flashing for a second in the slant- 
ing sunbeams, it then plunged downward, roar- 
ing and crashing, and falling at length, crushed 
and splintered into a myriad of fragments upon 
the rocky bases of the mountain. The hunters 
of Val d’Orazio, fleeing in consternation before 
the descending ruin, looked backward to the 
height where they had last distinguished the 
vine-dresser. 

But Berthold was no longer there—the ava- 
lanche had accomplished its work ! 





CHAPTER XXIIL. 
p RECOGNITIONS. 

“Tre Acres,” said Sir Walter Scott, “ scem 
a barrier erected by nature herself, on which she 
has inscribed in gigantic characters, ‘ Here let 
ambition be stayed!’” Nevertheless, it was 
upon the highest plateau of one of the loftiest 
Alpine ranges, that the great modern conqueror 
of Europe, in the month of April, 1796, fixed 
his camp at Montezemato, overlooking all the 
great valley district of Piedmont, with their 
thousand rivers descending like belts of silver 
from the icy robes of the surrounding moun- 
tains. A month’s campaign, during which he 
had gained three well-contested battles, and 
forced his way through perilous passes, and over 
immense precipices, into the heart of an hostile 
country, had at this period placed the “‘ Man of 
Destiny ” in full possession of a dozen strong 
fortresses, well named “ The Keys of all Sar- 
dinia.”” Here throned upon snows, and threat- 
ening the whole north of Italy, Napoleon in his 
head-quarters presented a sort of prophetic fore- 
shadowing of his mighty after-eminence, when, 
from the summit of his ambition, he was to give 
laws to fallen kings, and threaten the entire 
world. 

But we have at present no further business 
with the embryo emperor, or his yet unrevealed 
destiny, but must beg the reader’s attention to a 
litle group which, halting at the base of a some 
what steep rise of hills, appeared to be engaged 
in some affair which occupied their close atten- 
tion. 

Very wild but picturesque and sublime sce- 
nery filled up the back ground, and stretched 
far away upwards and downwards on every side 
of the small area where appeared the group 
above mentioned. 





Below, extended like a great map, the terri- 
tory of Piedmont—afar off the beautiful cities 
of Genoa, Milan and Turin. Down the abrupt 
declivities of the mountains, whose long-gather- 
ed snows were now fast yielding to the power of 
spring, descended numberless torrents, sweeping 
over huge rocks, and tumultuously dashing 
through rocky channels, in falls and cataracts of 
wondrous magnificence. Up among the crown- 
ing peaks lay immense glaciers which, as they 
presented their slanting surfaces to the sun, 
seemed like seas frozen in the fulness of their 
tides, from the midst of which at varying inter- 
vals, arose solid globes and columns of white- 
crusted snow, the deposit and accumulation of 
countless avalanches. 

At various points in the perspective view from 
that lofty mountain, on whose height Napoleon 
Bonaparte had now stationed his head-quarters, 
were visible a succession of strongly-fortified 
castles, looking down like sentinels upon the 
seat of war. In the valleys, and on the pla- 
teaux and hillsides, could be discerned long 
lines of huts and tents, the hastily-erected shel- 
ter of the different columns of the French army 
which, under various generals, encamped around 
the district, from which the Austro-Sardinian 
troops had been driven by the result of the last 
battle. This encampment also occupied the 
gorges and defiles opening from the horizon’s 
line on the borders of the Tuscan states. 

Such was the gorgeous panorama unrolled be- 
fore the gaze of him whose mysterious star was 
now beginning to cast the brilliant light which 
afterwards became so lurid and baleful ; but ap- 
parently the scene possessed no attractions to 
the persgns who, as before said, occupied a de- 
pression of one of the hilly ranges, and seemed 
for the moment absorbed in matters of a more 
personal interest. In truth, a scene was tran- 
spiring which, however common upon the stage 
of war, and the accessories of fatigue, wounds 
and exposures, is always fraught with an inter- 
est inseparable from mortal hopes and fears—a 
human being was dying. 

With most of the individuals who made up 
this group our readers are already familiar. On 
one side, leaning upon his musket, stood the 
corporal, Maitre -Pierre, his gray moustache and 
weather-beaten cheeks in strong contrast to the 
youthful countenance of Valentine, who stood 
beside him, deprived of his arms and guarded 
by two soldiers of his company. The young 
man’s head was uncovered, and his drooping 
eyes were turned fondly upon the maiden, Bi- 
ancé, who sat on a stony ledge, holding his 
hand in hers, while her tender looks seemed re- 
sponding to the sad feelings which apparently 
possessed him. Monna Barbara knelt upon the 
earth near by, her aged bosom supporting the 
head of Tomaso, whose features were now over- 
spread with the ashen hue that presages dissolu- 
tion. Francesca, with her hands clasped about 
her dying sire, and praying audibly, her voice 
thick with bitter grief, which she strove vainly 
to suppress. Altogether, this group upon the 
mountain side presented a picture of suffering 
and sorrow that could not fail to awaken the 
deepest sympathy in the breast even of a stran- 
ger, as was apparent from the demeanor of Mai- 
tre Pierre, who with difficulty mastered his emo- 
tion sufficiently to prevent a gush of tears from 
his ‘fast-moistening eyes. As it was, the brave 
corporal found occasion to dash his hand across 
his brow more than once as he listened to Fran- 
cesca’s broken prayers, and Monna Barbara’s 
sobbing responses. He took, nervously, a pinch 
or two of snuff, and then in a low voice address- 
ing Valentine, said hurriedly : 

“Comrade, it is hard for me to keep you 
here a prisoner, since no more gallant youth 
than yourself fought in yesterday’s battle ; and 
as yonder poor people are your family, com- 
rade, and—peste /—I know not what I am say- 
ing—notwithstanding, you bear no ill will to 
Maitre Pierre, mon pere—eh ?”’ 

“No, comrade!” answered Valentine, taking 
the hand which the corporal extended. “ If I 
have forfeited my life and must suffer, you, 
Maitre Pierre, are not the cause. You must do 
your duty !’”’ 

“ That is spoken like a soldier, comrade ; but 
you must not think they will be so harsh with 
you. Itis true Les Regles says death to the sol- 
dier who leaves his ranks; but it was no cow- 
ardice in thee, my brave fellow, as we all know 
who saw thee fighting like an old Roman instead 
of a raw recruit. Besides, mon colonel who sent 
me to take charge of thee, said: ‘Treat him 
well, Corporal Pierre, for he is a brave youth!’ 
No, no, they will not treat thee harshly for a 
slip out of the ranks, when the battle was almost 
over, too.” 

As Maitre Pierre delivered himself of this 
opinion, he renewed his applications to the iron 
tobatiere which he held poised between his fin- | 
gers. Vulentine smiled faintly in response, and 
then bent his head to whisper soothingly to Bi- 
anca, whilst the stifled prayers of the other maid- 





en trembled on their ears. At this moment, 
the near sound of horses’ hoofs gave notice of 
the sudden approach of men, accessories to the 
scene. 


| 


It was the colonel of the regiment to | 
which Maitre Pierre and Valentine were attach- 
ed, who, with a couple of subalterns, now rode up 
the slight elevation, and reined their horses near 
the sorrowful group! Their presence caused a 
sudden action of surprise in two of the actors of 
our story, which checked the prayer of Frances- 
ca, and caused even the wandering senses of her 
dying father to revive for an instant into anima- 
tion. 

The colonel of the regiment, as he checked 
his steed immediately opposite the stiff figure of 
Maitre Pierre, had raised his chapeau from his 
forehead with one hand, and discovered a coun- 
tenance very dignified and commanding, but at 
the same time radiant with benevolence. In 
that countenance, as his glance was lifted, the 
young hunter Valentine beheld the well-known 
lineaments of one for whom he had suffered 
much—whom he had till now believed dead—the 
stranger of the sable mantle—the traveller whom 
with Nicolo he had guided to the “ Huguenots’ 
Altar, on the fearfal night of the avalanche. 
Here, erect and living before his eyes, Valentine | 


once more beheld the noble form and gallant | 








mien of a man for whose supposed murder his 
own life had been imperilled. 

And with the certainty of recognition that 
stamped the identity of the traveller, another 
strange discovery flashed across the mind of 
Valentine. The majestic figure before him, at 
once the colonel of the regiment and the stran- 
ger whom he had believed lost, assumed another 
character. He was the hero of yesterday’s con- 
flict, the gallant French officer whom Valentine’s 
timely aid and boldness had saved from the 
combined attack of a dozen foes. As the con- 
sciousness of this fact flushed the young sol- 
dier’s cheek, his eyes met the calm gaze of his 
colonel, and the mysterious rapport of intelli- 
gence which had marked the first glances ex- 
changed between the two in the hovel of Monna 
Barbara, now renewed its influence upon both. 

But, while pausing a moment, as if for steady 
regards of one another, the young soldier and 
his colonel remained silent and motionless, a 
strange, low cry from Monna Barbara suddenly 
drew their attention. They looked toward her, 
and saw that the old woman’s features were 
strangely agitated ; she had suffered the head of 
the dying Tomaso to drop upon her lap, and 
with her bright piercing eyes fixed upon the 
stranger’s face, seemed recalling some dim yet 
fearfal memory of her previous life. The scru- 
tiny was rapid and brief, yet seemingly fraught 
with satisfaction—for Monna Barbara’s dark fea- 
tures became overspread with a light that soft- 
ened their harsh outlines into a look of deep 
thankfulness and peace. She beckoned feebly, 
nodding her head, and the colonel, swayed by a 
strange impulse, dismounted at once, and throw- 
ing his bridle to Maitre Pierre, drew near the 
aged woman. Valentine, as if controlled by a 
like influence, dropped Bianca’s hand, and ap- 
proached Monna Barbara on the other side. 

As the two thus stood before the crone, whilst 
Tomaso’s glazing eyes looked upward from her 
lap, and the beautiful countenance of Francesca 
suffused with tears, was raised in mute surprise, 
the glance of Valentine and his colonel again 
interchanged, seemed to renew the singular sym- 
pathy that apparently united their natures. 
Monna Barbara recognized this, and her eyes 
grew brighter and her features yet softer im their 
expression. She slowly outstretched her thin 
fingers, and clasping the hands of each drew 
them together, uniting them as if in friendship. 
Then in a clear and distinct tone she said : 

“* Sieur Montaldi—thou, ‘whose house twenty 
years ago was burned by brigands—thou, who 
wert then deprived of thine only child—behold 
him now before thee! Sieur Montaldi, this 
young man is thy son—that long-lost child !” 

At the old woman’s first words, which reveal- 
ed his name, the colonel seemed to recall in his 
mind a terrible occurrence of the past, and as 
the revelation proceeded his face grew pale as 
marble, and then became flushed with returning 
blood. Then, as the crone ceased speaking, he 
pressed his hand to his breast as if to calm the 
tumult of the heart beneath, and exclaimed in a 
broken voice : 

“Great God! can this be true ?” 

Monna Barbara hastily thrust her hand be- 
neath the coarse jacket that covered her neck, 
and drew forth the cross of jet which she had 
found upon the floor of her hovel in Val d’Ora- 
zio. Attached to this cross by its chain, there 
now appeared a small golden armlet, such as 
might have decked the infant shoulder of a child 
of the nobility. At the sight of this simple 
ornament, the colonel, who had been addressed 
as the Sieur Montaldi, became violently agitated. 
She raised the token, and held it close to his 
eyes. 

“Look, Sieur Montaldi—behold the arms of 
thy house engraven upon the inner circle. That 
golden armlet clasped thy little son’s arm, when 
I, unhappy woman, tore him from his infant 
couch, and fled with him to the mountains, 
whilst thy castle crumbled to ruins in the flames 
kindled by my revenge !” 

“Thy revenge, woman ! 
thee ?”’ 

“Deeply! O, deeply !” cried Monna Barbara, 
gathering strength as the memories of her early 
life crowded upon her. ‘“‘ Listen, Sieur Montal- 
di, and attest the truth of these, my parting 
words—for not long will the wretched Barbara 
survive this hour. Twenty years ago, Sieur 
Montaldi, thou wert governor of a castle and 
lord of a beautiful valley in Switzerland. A 
band of outlawed men, persecuted by unjust 
laws, had taken refuge in thy domain, making 
hiding-places of the mountains that looked down 
upon thy castle. These men were hunted by 
thy soldiers, dispersed as brigands ere a crime 
had stained their hands. Their leader, a brave 
man, whose country’s tyrants had driven him to 
exile, was tracked, wounded, to a cavern in the 
hills, and dragged from the arms of his wife and 
helpless babes. What mattered it that he after- 
wards escaped his persecutors ‘—the deed was 
done, and his wife, maddened with her loss, re- 
venged his fate on thee and on thy house!” 

Monna Barbara paused, and the Sieur Mon- 


How had I injured 


| taldi seemed about to speak; but she resumed 


her recital immediately. 

‘ I was that unhappy wife! ’T'was I who, 
seeking out the scattered outlaws, inspired them 
with my frenzy of revenge ; whilst thou, leaving 
thy castle to hunt thy hated fellow-men—” 

“ Not so—not so!” interrupted the colonel. 
“Say not that I hated the unfortunates. I was 
& magistrate, compelled by duty to proceed 
against the outlaws—” 

“ Ah !—duty !” cried Monna Barbara. “ And 
I was a wife whose duty was to revenge her hus- 
band. I led the outlaws against your castle, 
Sieur Montaldi—I lit the destroying torch—and 
O, ’twas I who bore thy shrieking child from his 
cradle, and with my own wretched one, nursed 
him ina foreign land! It was my revenge—it 
was a crime, ye say ! But you, too, are avenged, 
for I am worse than childless !” 

“And this—this is my son!” exclaimed the 
Sieur Montaldi, grasping Valentine’s hand, and 
drawing the young soldier to his bosom. 

“The Almighty restores him to thee!” cried 
the old woman. “ May’he forgive the manifold 
sins of the wretched Barbara!” 

The crone’s head sank upon the pale cheek of 
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the dying Tomaso, whose neck was encircled by 
Francesca’s arms. The old brigand’s lips open- 
ed faintly, and murmured : 

“ Barbara!” 

“« My Berthold !” cried the unhappy one, press- 
ing her last kiss upon her husband’s lips. 

With that kiss, perhaps, the love of their 
youth, so abruptly broken, so strangely reunited, 
received assurance of completion in another 
world. Who shall say that the souls of the 
brigand and the weird Monna Barbara were not 
in that last moment made purer through mutual 
love ? 

When Francesca raised her mournfal eyes 
from her father’s dead face to fix them upon the 
rigid face of her mother, she uttered no despair- 
ing cry, no sound, indeed, save a low moan; 
but she knew, nevertheless, that in the moment 
of her parent’s last embrace, she had herself 
become an orphan. 





Little more have we to relate concerning the 
characters that have been with us through this 
romance of Alpine life. Valentine di Montaldi, 
restored to the parent whose life he had preserv- 
ed, needed no order from his colonel to insure 
his release from the custody of worthy Maitre 
Pierre ; but he soon found himself in closer and 
more-enduring bonds, woven by the fair hands 
of his bride, Bianca. Tomaso and Monna Bar- 
bara were buried in a quiet spot near Val d’Ora- 
zio, and the daughter, Francesca, counselled by 
the good Padre Ambrosio, devoted herself to a 
religious life, for which her trials and resignation 
seemed peculiarly to fither. Long afterwards 
she was known throughout the Alpine regions 
as a gentle ministrant to the poor and afflicted ; 
and if a pure and spotless life, devoted to the 
doing of good, be powerful to intercede for de- 
parted souls, then surely the unhappy brigand 
and his wife are not forgotten by Eternal 
Mercy ! z 

For the remaining persons of our story a few 
words will suffice. The Marquis Roberto re- 
covered from his violent fall, but with the loss 
of a leg, which somewhat interfered with his 
after progress in gallantry. Pietro, the young 
‘hanter, whom the vine-dresser had wounded, 
likewise recovered, and lived long to enjoy the 
friendship of Valentine and his wife. And 
Agata, the good aunt, afier witnessing in rapt 
admiration the ceremony by which Padre Am- 
brosio made a lady of her dear child, Bianca, 
found herself thereafter comfortably installed as 
housekeeper in the lordly home of the young 
Sicur Valentine di Montaldi. And perhaps all, 

-save Francesca, in the light of their future hap- 
piness, forgot the dark shadow which had fallen 
athwart their path from the evil destiny of that 
unhappy spirit—Berthold the vine-dresser. 


THE END. 





PUGNACITY OF ROBINS. 


Well known as is the pugnacity of robins, 
one or two instances may he given. ~Their being 
so wholly occupied daring combat as a be_re- 
gardless of ail else, was ludicrously evi at 
Springvale, by a pair fighting from the air down- 
ward to the earth, until they disappeared in a 
man’s hat, that happened to be lying on the 
ground, and in which they were both captured. 
Ou one occasion, two of these birds caught fight- 
ing in a yard at Belfast, were kept all night in 
separate cuges. One was given his liberty early 
in the morning, and the other, being tamer— 
possibly from having ‘been the better beaten of 
the two—was kept with the intention of being 
permanently retained. But so unhappy did the 
prisoner look, that it too was set at liberty in the 
yard, which was believed to be its chosen domi- 
cil. The other came a second time, and attacked 
it, when my informant, who was present, hastened 
to the rescue, and the wilder bird flew away. 
The tamer one was again caught, and brought 
into the house for safety. The intruder was 
now driven out of the premises, and in the eve- 
ning, when it was expected he was in a different 
locality, the other bird was turned out; its wick- 
ed and pertinacious antagonist, however, still lay 
in wait, a third time attacked, and then killed 
it; the tame bird, though the inferior of the oth- 
er in strength, always ‘‘joined issue” with it, 
and fought to the best of its poor ability. 

Some years ago, at Merville (County Antrim), 
arobin kept possession of the green-house, and 
killed every intruder of its own species, amount- 
ing to about two dozen, that entered the house. 
This had been so frequently done, that my in- 
formant became curious to know the means re- 
sorted to for the purpose; and on examination 
of two or three of the victims, he found a deep 
wound in the neck of each, evidently made by 
the bill of the slayer. The lady of the house 
hearing of the bird's cruelty, had the sharp point 
of its beak cut off, and no more of its brethren 
were afterwards slauyhtered ; but it did not itself 
long survive this slight mutilation. 

The following came under my own observa- 
tion at Wolfhil. Two robins fighting most 
wickedly in the air alighted to take breath ; hav- 
ing recovered a little, and when within a foot of 
each other, raady to re-commence the charge, a 
duck that had witnessed the combat quickly 
waddled up, and in the most gentle and pacific 
manner, shoved with its bill the one to the right 
and the other to the left, thus evidently separat- 
ing them to prevent a renewal of the conflict.— 
Thompson's Natural History of Ireland. 
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OUR DUTIES. 


Duty consists not of one thing, but many ; 
not of yreat deeds, but good ones ; not of shining 
efforts, but these that are true. There is no sin- 
gle duty to perform, no single path to be trod- 
den—our days are full of duties, born with 
every hour; and the roads directing to them lie 
everywhere around. Where the poor blind 
worm creepeth, and the snail hath its crooked 
home, our duties may be inscribed. 

These duties lie along our life-time as shells 
along the sea-shore; and we have but to walk 
diligently and stoop often—such stooping is from 
true pride—to gather them up in rare and curious 
abuudance. And if we will, we can rear a tower 
With those little shells—so numerous are they— 
that would shame the one of the Roman tyrant, 
who made a monument to his own folly. That 
tower will be the great duty, formed from many, 
of our life, and its chief .riumph shall result from 
the heart of its earnest builder—from the con- 
Sclousness it is worthy. 

U there duties, whose accomplishment so fills 
the world with blessings, are sweet and copious 
as blossoms in Persia’s clime, if a pure mind 
have taught us by self-examination how to look 
for them, and where! These duties bud beneath 
our feet, and seem asking to be plucked, as if 
they knew their plucking would fill the atmos- 

here wiih a vast fragrance that would endure 

or years. Occasion 1s above and around tnem 
alsu, and few are there who seize it, and their 
happiness, which is within their grasping.— 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
To —. 








BY B. J. HOWE. 





For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich; 

And, as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 

So honor peereth through the meanest habit. 
SHAKFPEARE. 


The visions of youth are alluring thee now, 

And pleasure illumines thy bright, sanny brow; 
Life’s beautiful morning is cloudless and fair, 

And thy heart is a stranger to trouble and care. 
Thy mind is indulging in fairy-like dreams, 

And fondly thou thinkest the world what it seems ; 
Thou deemest that truth is a jewel most prized, 
That virtue is honored, while vice is despised. 


Thou dreamest that all in this beautiful earth 

Will duly appreciate knowledge and worth; 

That flowers in the pathway of wisdom are strown, 

And wrong and injustice are wholly unknown. 

I seek not the pleasing enchantment to break, 

But I know from those dreams thou at length must awake ; 
Yes, soon thou wilt witness the baseness and art, 
The Pride and deception that dwell in the heart. 


Thou wilt learn that true greatness attempts no display, 
That genius and talent find thorns in their way ; 

That the useful and good are but seldom desired, 

While vain ostentation is ever admired. 

That the many full often are ruled by a few, 

Whose arrogant ignorance carries them through ; 

That where most is wanting—a trick of the trade — 
There always the loudest pretensions are made! 


In thy course through the world thou wilt frequently find 
That the riches least honored, are those of the mind; 
That all pay their homage to fashion and pride, 

And wealth gains respect that to worth is denied. 

And yet, mid the tinsel and show, we behold, 

If carefully sought, there are some grains of gold ; 

Mid folly and vice still some virtues may dwell, 

And happy are those who shall treasure them well. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


WHAT WILL SHE DO. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. 


SOULE. 


Tue animated conversation which had been 
going on in the parlor of Mrs. Grant, ceased for 
a few moments as that lady introduced to the 
seated guests the wealthy and aristocratic Mr. 
and Mrs. Merwyn, whose husband had recently 
purchased an elegant seat in the environs of the 
town, and removed there from a neighboring 
city. A few had already made her acquaint- 
ance, all were eager to do so, and so some fifteen 
minutes passed ere there was any open allusion 
to the topic on the carpet as she entered. It 
might not have been resumed at all, had not old 
Mrs. Grey with the persistency of age, after the 
cordial salutations of the stranger to herself were 
over, turned to her neighbor and continued the 
subject, beginning at the word she had closed 
with. For awhile she spoke in a suppressed 
voice, but soon, growing earnest, as folks are 
apt to, when discussing the affairs of other peo- 
ple, she exclaimed aloud, “ Well, my heart 
aches for her—what she will do is more than I 
can tell!” 

“And so does mine” chimed in the tady with 
whom she was conversing; ‘ what will she do ?” 

And .now the question became general, and 
every voice echovd in quite earnest tones, “‘ what 
will she do?” 

“Of whom do you speak?” asked Mrs. 
Merwyn. 

All were ready to answer, and amidst the 
miniature Babel that ensued, she almost de- 
spaired of elucidating anything. But in the 
course of a half hour, by strict attention and a 
few inquiries, she learned thus much. They 
spoke of Mrs. Wilson, a very amiable and intel- 
ligent woman, who had been, under circum- 
stances peculiarly afflic ive, deprived of an af- 
fectionate husband, and left destitute with six 
children on her hands, the oldest only fourteen, 
the youngest a babe of six months. Since her 
marriage she had been accustomed to a life of 
ease, and almost idolized by a husband every 
way worthy of her heart’s holiest affections, and 
blessed with bright and beautiful children, had 
enjoyed until a year previous, much domestic 
bliss. But then came a reverse—the firm with 
which Mr. Wilson was connected failed, and so 
desperately that there was no retrieving its lost 
credit. A long and severe illness, accelerated 
by the ruin of his pecuniary hopes, brought the 
poor merchant nigh the brink of the grave. Fore- 
ed to return to labor ere he had half gained his 
strength, or else behold his loved ones suffering 
for the necessaries of life, he embraced what 
seemed to him a profitable agency in a western 
State, and after an anguished parting, doubly sad 
because forced not only to leave his family in 
such straitened circumstances, but to leave the 
tearful face of his wife upon the pillow of illness, 
ababe of but three weeks slumbering on her 
bosom. He reached safely his distant home, 
and all the hearts of those he left behind were 
soon gladdened by intelligence of his arrival, and 
by that material aid, so essential to their comfort. 

Fora few weeks encouraging letters were brought 
with almost every mail, and the poor wife flatter- 
ed herself that brighter days were dawning. Bat 
alas! A fortnight elapsed without a line, and 
then came an almost illegible scrawl, telling her 
that severe attack of fever had completely pros- 
trated him, and just when passing the crisis of 
that, symptoms of the disease hereditary on his 
mother’s side, quick consumption, had appeared. 
As soon as possible he should endeavor to re- 
turn. The hope of life he had given up entirely, 
but the hope of reaching her and dying in her 
arms was all he could desire. 

With rare yet praiseworthy generosity, the new 
friends he had made in that western world bore 
the expenses of his illness, and raised a sufti- 
cient sum to defray those of travel, with enough 
beside to bear him to the grave and give his 
widow a month’s time to weep. 

The dying husband’s wish was granted. With 
his head pillowed on the bosom of her who was 
so dear, he took a last farewell of his weeping 
little ones, spake a few holy words of counsel to 
them and then drawing the pale cheek of his wife 
to his purple lips, breathed upon it with his last 
breath, his fondest kiss. 

And now what was she todo? What could 
she do? 
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est discussion among her old friends and neigh- 








If these questions excited such earn- | 
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| icate manner of presenting the noble gift. 


bors, how sorely they must have troubled her 
own sad heart. Ah, the midnight and the day- 
long agony of the destitute widow and mother 
can only be feebly imagined by those who have 
never passed in reality through a like stern, 
maddening ordeal. 

Many plans were suggested by the ladies who 
had been invited to Mrs. Grant’s party, but none 
upon mature consideration seemed feasible. The 
truth was, all involved severe toil, and they all 
felt that she was in no condition to endure that 
toil; that death would soon ensue were she to 
attempt it. None seemed to think it was a duty 
for them to step in and bear a part of her bur- 
den for her, to give generously of their own 
large means, and thus cheer the heart of their 
suffering sister, and give it time to grow strong 
and gather up again that hope and courage with- 
out which life is so weary. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Merwyn, as there ensued 
finally a pause in the conversation, and her low, 
sweet musical voice arrested the attention of 
every lady, and somehow seemed to touch each 
soul with new and intense feeling, ‘I think you 
all, except myself, proposed some plan by which 
to ameliorate the condition of your afflicted 
friend. I have now one to offer, if you will 
hear it.” : 

Of course all were ready and eager to hear 
what the rich and aristocratic Mrs. Merwyn 
should have to suggest, and expressed them- 
selves accordingly. 

‘I do not propose giving her any work—the 
mother of six children, and one of them as you 
tell me, a feeble babe, has certainly work 
enough, especially if for years she has not been 
accustomed to labor, and is worn out with anx- 
iety of mind and depression of health. The time 
may come, it will, if my plan is acted upon, when 
she will be in a situation to labor for her own 
children’s maintenance; if not, it will never 
come, but she will go down to the grave as have 
thousands like her, for the want of those crumbs 
which fall from the rich man’s table. 

“I propose, as we are all wealthy ladies, our 
husbands well established in business, and with 
investments paying largely, that, we, now, on 
this very spot, draw up a subscription paper, 
and give what we feel we can. A little from 
each one will amountto much. We shall never 
feel it, or if we do, feel it with such a thrill of 
joy that we shall wish we had done more.” 

An awkward silence ensued. It is easy to be 
interested in our poor and affiicted neighbors, 
when that interest involves only the use of the 
tongue,—when one does not have to put his 
hand into his purse. Had any one but the 
wealthy stranger made the suggestion, it would 
have passed unheeded, or they would have ex- 
cused themselves under some of those many 
pleas which are ever present when charity is the 
topic. 

But all were anxious to be entered on her 
“list of friends,” and were flattered by being 
known to her as persons of wealth, and each one 
secretly resolved she would give as much as 
Mrs. Merwyn, evér if she had ‘to-go with one 
new dress the less the coming summer. 

“Silence is acquiescence,” observed the lady, 
gently, after waiting a few moments for some 
audible response. ‘“ May I trouble you, Mrs. 
Grant for a sheet of paper ?” ‘ 

A proper and very beautifal introduction was 
pencilled by her in a moment, and then she wrote 
her name and signing ten dollars, took the 
money from her purse and laid it beside the 
paper upon the centre table, and withdrew to a 
distant seat. 

Every lady started when she saw the sum. 
Five dollars had been the highest they had 
supposed would have been given, but all were 
too proud to seem mean, even if they felt so, 
and when the last had retired and Mrs. Merwyn 
had counted the money, she announced that two 
hundred dollars was the generous gift of the 
twenty ladies present. 

“TI must thank you for responding so nobly to 
my suggestion,” said she earnestly. ‘It gives 
me very great pleasure to know that my life 
henceforth will be among such a generous peo- 
ple. And now that we have done our part, we 
will just hand this to our good husbands when 
they come in, and give them too a chance to be 
happier, because instrumental in a holy deed.” 

After the tea had been passed and the guests 
were dispersed in groups about the spacious 
parlors, Mrs. Merwyn took an opportunity when 
alone a moment with her husband, to explain 
the matter of the afternoon and have him sug- 
gest it to the gentlemen. 

He did so in a very happy manner, and the 
gentlemen being as anxious to secure his good 
opinion, as the ladies were his wife’s, they all ap- 
plauded the plan as a capital one, and one to 
which all should generously respond. 

“T perceive,” said he, as he seated himself by 
a table and drew the paper to him, “ the ladies 
have all, toa man,’’—here they all laughed mer- 
rily, and he meant they should; folks are al- 
ways more disposed to good works when they 
feel merry, and a laugh is the index of a heart 
that is right—‘ have to a man, given ten dollars. 

Well, if they can do so much, we cértainly can 
do more,” and he wrote his name, and after it 
twenty dollars, and took the bills from his purse. 
Of course, each that followed wrote twenty and 
gave it, and thus six hundred dollars were col- 
lected in less than six hours, and without any 
trouble, any noise, and not one a whit the 
poorer. 

Then came plans as to the best and most del- 

Mrs. 








Merwyn did not suggest any till all had finished, | 


nor then, till she was requested to. Then she 
said : 

“Let us take the bills, not the paper, and 
seal them up, and on the envelope pen the lady’s 
name, and below it, these few words, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,’ and send it to 
her door this night. I would not wait until 
morning. She will rest so much the sweeter, 
and surely we shall too.” 

There was no dissenting voice, and it was 
done. The generous donors did*not hear it, 
but all night long, a low, 
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earnest tone went up 
from the quivering lips of the widowed mother, 
imploring Heaven’s best and choicest blessings 


on the hearts and homes of those unknown 
friends, who had aided her in her hour of need. 

What will she do is merged now in what did 
she do. She watched for some weeks, as only 
a mother can, beside the sick crib of her young- 
est, the little golden-haired baby-boy that bore 
his father’s name ; then closed his eyes and fol- 
lowed him to his little grave. She watched, 
calmly, patiently, knowing that she could afford 
todoso. Then she took time to rest, to re- 
cruit her wasted energies of mind and body, and 
prepare herself for the course of action she had 
proposed. 

Her maiden life had been passed in the school 
room, and having from choice always superin- 
tended her children’s education, she had not, 
as too many women do, lost the acquirements 
of early years, but found herself well qualified, 
when time had given her strength and hope 
again, to assume the vacant principalship of the 
flourishing academy located in the town. 

Patience, economy and a rigid adherence to 
duty did the rest. Her little fatherless flock 
were trained to be a comfort and honor to her 
and to the community, and when the years of 
maturity had come, to be the most influential 
—for good, we mean—men and women in the 
town. And the heart of many a gray-haired 
father and mother was blessed by the worthy 
lives of those once pauper children, and they 
would whisper one to another, “it was money 
well invested.” 





TRADES OF PARIS, 


Dick Tinto, the Paris correspondent of the 
New York Times, writes under this head, as 
follows : 

The guesser of rebusses and riddles is mak- 
ing a rapid fortune. At the cafes, the read- 
ing-rooms, the clubs, where ple cluster in 
numbers to read the illust papers, there is 
a natural desire to know the solution to the pic- 
torial charades and enigmas, without waiting the 
issue of the next week’s number. A man with 
anataral tact at resolving them, has made a 
trade of it. He gets the paper before any one 
else is up, at 8 o’clock, and sets out on his rounds 
with the desired explanation. He sells the se- 
crets to the heads of the various establishments, 
charging each person five sous, and thus earns 
fifty francs a rebus. As there are three a week, 
he makes $1500 a year. He spends but a third 
of this, and invests a thousand perannum. This 
has been going on for a long time, and his sav- 
ings amount to a very prettysum. He will have 
a boos of his own before a very great while, 
and will retire to a country life. 

M’tle Rose, a raiser of ants, earns 30 francs a 
day. She has correspondents in all the depart- 
ments, and never receives less than ten bags a 
day. She makes them lay when she likes, and 
can get from them, as she says, ten times what 
they would in a state of nature. She sells the 
eggs to the garden of plants, as good for certain 
species of birds ; to the pheasant raisers of the 
environs, and to apothecaries for sundry ‘medi- 
cinal purposes. M’lle Rose lives and sleeps in 
the midst of her insects, and the skin of her whole 
body has grown insensible to the bites. She is 
as callous all over, as though she were a univer- 
sal scorn. The police have lately made her re- 
move from Paris to an isolated house beyond 
the barriers. 

M. Deshajes haunts a snake 


Tin the hedges, which to eile ter coe Pere are 


five hundred sellers of eels in Paris, and M. De- 
shaies is somewhat a rival with his snakes. 
These furnish a yood fry at the barrier eating 
houses, and M. Deshuies lives a happy, careless, 
and roaming existence in the woods, dressed like 
a Leather Stocking, and earning fifty dollars a 
month. 
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REMARKABLE MEMORY, 


John Franklin was a native of Canaan, Litch- 
field county, Connecticut. An instance of his 
remarkable memory, when a lad of seventeen, 
will show that he was no ordinary boy. Having 
accompanied the family to the place of worship, 
the meeting-house being only enclosed, but neith- 
er ceiled nor plastered, the beams and rafters 
were all exposed to view. John saw that his 
austere father sat through the sermon with great 
uneasiness, but could not divine the cause. On 
returning home, “ John,” said his father, “itis 
my duty to give you a severe thrashing,—com- 
mon in olden times—and you shall have it pres- 
ently, so prepare yourself.” 

“But you wont whip me, father, without tell- 
ing me what for?” 

“No, certainly—your conduct at meeting, sir, 
is the cause. Instead of attending to the ser- 
mon, you were all the time gazing about, as if 
you were counting the beams and rafters of the 
meeting-house.”’ 

“ Well, father, can you repeat the sermon ¢” 

“Sermon? no. I had as much as I could 
do to watch your inattention.” 

“ If [ tell you all the minister said, you wont 
whip me ?” 

“No, John, no; but that is impossible.” 

Young Franklin immediately named the text, 
and takivg up the discourse, went through every 
head of it with surprising accuracy. 

“Upon my word,” said the delighted parent, 
“‘T should not have thought it.” 

“And sow, futher,” said John, ‘*I can tell you 
exactly how many rafters there are in the meet- 
ing-house.”—Miner’s History of Wyoming. 
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THE ANIMATED STALK, 


This very remarkable animal was found by 
Mr. Ives, at Cuddalore; and he mentions sev- 
eral kinds of it; some appearing like dry straws 
tied together; others like grass; some have 
bodies much larger than others, with the addition 
of two scaly, imperfect wings; their neck is no 
bigger than a pin, aud twice as long as their 
body ; their heads are like those of a hare, and 
their eyes vertical and very brisk. They live 
upon flies, and catch these insects very dexter- 
ously with their two fore feet, which they keep 
doubled up in three parts, cluse to their head, 
and dart out very quick on the approach of their 
prey; and when they have caught it, they eat it 
very voraciously, holding it in the same manner 
as a squirrel does its fuod. On the outer juints 
of the tore feet are several very sharp hooks, for 
the easier catching and holding of their prey, 
while with the other feet, which are four in num- 
ber, they take hold of trees, or any other thing, 
the better to surprise whatever they lie in wait 
for. They drink like a horse, putting their 
mouths in the water.—Platt’s Book of Curiosities. 
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THE PROCESS OF DAGUERREOTY PING, 

A plate of copper, thinly coated with silver, 
is exposed in a close box to the action of the 
iodine, and when it assumes a yellow color it is 
placed in the dark chamber of a camera obscura, 
where it receives an image of the object to be 
represented. It is then withdrawn and exposed 
vo the vapor of mercury to bring out the impres- 
sion distinctly ; after which it is plunged into a 
solution of hydro-sulphate of soda, and lastly, 
washed in distilled water, when the process 1s 
complete. The principal apparatus used is the 
camera obscura—the process being one of a 
chemical rather than of a mechanical nature.— 


N. Y. Sunday Times. 
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EELS AND RATS. 


Some of the sewers of the city afford subter- 
ranean tenements which are as densely - 
lated as the human abodes above them. Pithe 
eels and rats there contend with each other for 
the waste of the scullery, and various substances 
washed down the culverts. With the rise of the 
tide, which sets into the sewers, the rats retreat, 
and the eels take possession, and vice versa. 
Yesterday, one of the latter, who was rashly cu- 
rious, penetrated into one of the vaults under- 
neath our office, and as he was of € size, 
made a furious splashing until silen by a 
blow. The rats avail themselves of this sub- 
terranean highway and provision store-house as 
a means of access to the down town eating- 
houses, hotels, etc., where their incursions are 
said to bs very destructive. A tempting dish of 
viands left ex , is sure to disappear before 
daylight. e are informed a well-known 
restaurateur, that his place is nightly visited by 
scores of , who traverse the drain. An 
eating-house down town is in course of removal, 
and the sudden disappearance of things edible 
has thrown the rats into confusion worse con- 
founded. It was during their researches for sup- 
plies one Saturday night, that a stray dog, who 
was traversing the streets contrary to law, found 
his way among them, unbidden, and destroyed 

them. The Paris ers 
are said to derive a handsome profit from the 
use of rat-leather, taken in the Paris sewers. It 
is suggested that they found a branch establish- 
ment in this city, the raw material for 
manufacture may be obtained in abundance, and 
calalals, 0 06 ofa tongh God, Gaeiitn desing, 
animals, to be of a , 
well suited to ladies’ wear. 

rocared in abundance. 

ly for the manufacture of whi 
is the use to which they have bee! 
by some of the Yankees. The exceed 
tough and flexible nature of these skins 


By the way, we have made a discovery in the 
rat line, which we hasten to announce. It has 
been triumphantly asked—‘“ Of what use are 
rats ¢’”’ and echo has answered “ Of what use ?” 
Bat if any one will look at the window of Scott 
& Bell’s Sugar Becher, 911-2 Wall st., 
they have closed for the day, he will see a rat in- 
side of the window catchi: ies at an 
ing rate. He moves 
= oo of ya master, 
with little apparent effort, 

him like dew before the sun. 
popularity 
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ys? for the decided un 

where, such establishments as 
Bell could afford to k a few, 
their premises of flies. it 
that even rats were made altogether 
We understand that after clearing the 
of flies, perhaps one hundred or so, 
of which escape, the rat retires 
allow a new set to collect, and 
resumes his useful labors.—N. Y. Jour. Com. 





HAWKING IN AFRICA. 


The exciting sport of hawking, which in 
past formed one of the greatest delights of ‘fo. 
ropean gentry, is now, in most civilized countries, 


among the aig 4 were. Among some na- 
tions, however, it is still as fascinating, and is 
ractised with as an enthusiasm as ever. 
n several of the y States in Africa, it 


constitutes one of the chief, recreations of the 
chiefs. A traveller gives the follo 
ing ares <2 fe Seabe ae 


hour 

hawks, of an unusually large were bronght, 
accompanied by serena Druds, expert in hawk- 
ing. Smeeda, who is rather a short, but a very 
corpulent man, with a handsome face, ornament- 
ed with a fine black, neatly trimmed beard, and 
most penetrating dark eyes, was this day mount- 
ed on a beautiful white horse, decked out with 
the same rich saddle and = his ed horse 
exhibited the day before. Tne dress of the rider 
was elegant and rich in the extreme. As soon 
as he had protected his hands from the talons by 
gauntlets, partly covered with plates of gold, a 
hawk was handed to him by one of his atten- 
dants. He undid the hood which confined the 
head of the bird and prevented his quick eye 
from beholding the objects around. In an in- 
stant the hawk was seen soaring up to the sky. 
Another and another followed, and in this man- 
ner about twelve or fifteen were despatched. A 
few seconds elapsed when one after the other 
pounced upon his prey. Hares and rabbits, 
partridges and other birds, were thus secured in 
abundance. The servants were busily en 

running in all directions to secure both the hawks 
and their victims—the former, in order to adjust 
their hoods for a short time previous to being 
despatched again, and the latter to cut the throat 
befure life was extinct, so as to render them law- 
ful food for the ‘true believer.’ ”—Boston Journal. 
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ROMAN AND AMERICAN PHYSIOGNOMY, 


It is singular, yet it has been remarked by per- 
sons of observation, that the old Romans seem 
not to have bequeathed their physiognomy to the 
Italians of the present day, but that the Ameri- 
cans, especially of the Northern States, resemble 
them most of any other people now existing, in 
the general features of the face. Jadging from 
well authenticated statues of Cicero, Tacitus, 
Seneca, and other men who inhabited Italy six- 
teen or eighteen centuries ago, they had not only 
a general American cast of countenance, but 
possessed some of the particular features consid- 
ered of great importance by physiognomists, 
such as the forehead, mouth, and that most 
prominent and emphatic of all, the nose of our 
country. 

At any rate, travellers have said, that a most 
pleasant home feeling always came over them, 
when surrounded by the statues of the great 
forefathers of the present Roman race. ‘They 
were used to such faces at home, claimed im- 
mediate acquaintance with them, sympathized 
with, and seemed to understand them. They 
were no longer strangers in a strange land, as 
they felt they were in going from their ideal 
soviety to the real living population in the draw- 
ing roums and streets. Whither has the vid 
Roman likeness gone then, if not to America ? 
It is not in Italy at this day.— Reflector. 


~—-e2 + -- 


ARMENIA MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


In Armenia the young unmarried people of 
both sexes enjoy free social intercourse, but with 
marriage the scene changes. From that mo- 
ment she never appears, even in her own house, 
unveiled. If a stranger enters the house or 
garden, she instantly conceals herself. With no 
person, not even her father or brother, is she 
allowed to exchange a single word; and she 
speaks to her husband only when they are alone. 
With the rest of the household she can only 
commuuicate by gestures, and by talking on her 
fingers. This silent reserve the young wife 
maintains until she has berne her first child, 
from which period she becomes gradually eman- 
cipated from her constraint—she speaks to her 
new-born infant; then her mother in-law is the 
first person she may address; after which she 
is allowed to converse with her own mother, 
then with her sisters-in-law, and afterwards her 














until after the lapse of six years.—Lastern Scenes. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO JOSEPH H, BUTLER. 


BY Josern W. NYE. 


Oft have T listened to the soothing strain 
Of thy sweet harp—thy gentle poet-lyre; 
Oft hath it eased my «pirit of its pain, 
Warming my soul with true poetic fire. 
And woman, too, hath loved ite music well, 
And lingered oft its tender tones to hear; 
As on her ear its plaintive numbers fell, 
How sweetly gushed the sympathetic tear! 


Its requiem strains, for her beneath the wave, 
How sweetly sad they passed upon the wind; 
And must thou now pass through the gloomy grave, 
In worlds of bliss that chosen one to find? 
Ah, shall we hear thy harp on earth no more? 
Its last vibrations linger on the ear, 
Like angel’s music from the immortal shore— 
Like cherub's harping in the higher sphere! 


Thou hast not lived in vain. many will weep 
(Who never saw thy form), brother, for thee! 
That union strange, of spirit, strong and deep, 
Unites our hearts, which ne’er can sundered be. 
Oft to the sacred pages will we turn, 
That hold the records of thy blessed muse; 
Our souls will there a truthful lesson learn— 
To walk the way the good and righteous choose. 


Calmly, my brother, wait and trust in Heaven, 
The night of death precedes a glorious day ; 
A sweeter lyre shall then to thee be given, 
And thou shalt wake celestial strains for aye! 
Brother, farewell! © happy may you die— 
May Faith sustain thee in the trying hour; 
Give thee bright visions of the world on high, 
And over death, a more than mortal power. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
BUY THE COAT THAT FITS. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 





“Tr is an honest calling, wife,” said Paul 
Gregory, as he shook the ashes from his pipe, 
and laid it in its accustomed corner of the man- 
tel-piece. ‘ An honest calling, and I have fol- 
lowed it for twenty years, and my father did 
the same before me.” 

“The more reason you should give it up now, 
husband. It is well enough to stick to one 
trade until you see your way clear to do some- 
thing better; but I suppose you have no partic- 
ular fancy for having your sons and grandsons 
follow in the same beaten track. On their ac- 
count I wish you to engage in some business a 
little more respectable than that of a milkman.” 

“Tt is an honest calling, as I told you before, 
wife, and as respectable a business as can be 
found in the country. I should like to hear any 
one say it is not respectable.” 

“We wont quarrel about words, Paul. 
Keeping a milk farm and driving the milk ca.t 
yourself, are certainly not the most genteel mode 
of earning a living. I never said a word while 
we could afford nothing better, but now we have 
Uncle George’s legacy, I think it our duty to 
try to rise a peg higher in the world.” 

“Three thousand dollars will not do every- 
thing, Mary, but if you. like, I will hire a hand 
to drive the cart, and [ will attend to things at 
home a little more. And I will build a new 
barn, and you may have the addition to the 
house that you have talked of so long.” 

“ And so spend all our money in improving 
this old place where we may remain buried alive 
all our days? No, no. Paul Gregory, I have a 
wiser plan than that to propose to you.” 

“ And what may it be, Mary? I am all 
ready to listen to it,” and like a dutiful husband, 
Paul turned his pleasant, sunburnt face toward 
his wife and placed himself in an attitude of at- 
tention. 

“The trath is, husband, I am tired of living 
so out of the world. I do not want to scald the 
milk cans and fill them with milk all my life, 
nor to have my daughters grow up to do it for 
me. I feel ready for something better.” 

“Very well, wife. Now tell us what is bet- 
ter.” 

“Sell the farm, Paul, or rent it at a fair price, 
and invest Uncle George’s three thousand in 
buying goods to stock a little shop which we 
will open in the city,—a thread and needle store 
for instance. My friend, Mrs. Mason, thinks 
we would do very well at that. She has made 
money since she commenced the business.” 

“Thread and needle store! Is the woman 
crazy ?”’ ejaculated the astonished Paul Gregory ; 
and as if at a loss how to give vent to his feel- 
ings, he refilled the pipe and whiffed away most 
vigorously. 

“ Well,” continued the persevering wife, “I 
am not particular about that, if something else 
suits you better. A small dry goods store 
would answer, or a hat store, or—in fact almost 
any kind of a store you can mention.” 

‘Who do you expect to attend to it?” conde- 
scended the husband, slightly relaxing his efforts 
ut the pipe. 

“You would, of course, have the superinten- 
dence. I have no time to spare from the chil- 
dren. James is old enough to assist you. You 
will lead an easy life to what you do now, hus- 
baad.” 

‘But do you not see, wife, that it would be 
like taking a fish out of the water and expect- 
ing him to live and thrive upon dry land! 
What do I know about tending a store? 1 can 
drive my milk cart merrily enongh, and I am 
as good a judge of cattle as you will findin a 
day’s journey, and a tolerable farmer besides ; 
but this is all that can be said of Paul Gregory. 
Put him behind the counter with a yard stick in 
his hand, and the cows themselves might laugh.” 

But Mrs. Gregory was not at all dismayed at 
the conclusiveness of this speech. She had set 
her heart upon carrying her point, and long ex- 
perience had taught her that much might be ac- 
complished by patience and perseverance. 

in fact, Paal Gregory was not one ef those 
stubborn men who pride themselves upon never 
yieldiag to the influence of their wives. He 
often said yood humoredly that Mary could 
wind him round her little finger if she chose, 
and so it proved in this case. Ere three months 
had elapsed, the old homestead was rented, and 
the whole family of Gregories, great and small, 
were snugly established in a tolerably comfort- 
able house in a close, confined street of the city. 











A great change it was from the fresh air and 
green fields of the country. The wife said they 
should like it well enough when they got used 
to it, but the husband shook his head mournfally 
as if implying it would be long before that time 
would arrive. The younger members of the 
family, who were thus suddenly cut off from all 
their childish pleasures, were full of lamenta- 
tions and entreaties to return. But there they 
were, and there, also, was a smart looking sign 
informing the passer-by that Paul Gregory, who 
had lately driven his milk cart through that very 
street at the earliest dawn of day, had now 
arrived at the dignity of selling ready-made 
clothing to whoever might wish to become a 
purchaser. 

This particular branch of business was Paul’s 
own choice. ‘ If I must keep shop, give me 
something that I can handle,” hesaid. ‘‘ None 
of your tapes and ribbons for me.” He would 
have preferred a grocery, but Mrs. Gregory was 
quite decided for something in the dry goods 
line, and after much discussion the ready-made 
clothing was decided upon. 

The amount of their funds would not permit 
them to commence on a very extensive scale or 
ina very eligible situation, but then, as Mrs. 
Gregory justly observed, they must be willing to 
crcep before they could walk ; and as to the 
street being a retired one, there were pienty of 
people in it, and there was no reason why there 
should not be good shops. So the place was 
taken, and after the preliminary steps of washing 
windows, scrubbing floors, and arranging the 
new goods, the window shutters, were duly un- 
fastened at an early hour every morning, and the 
door left invitingly open, as if to attract attention 
to the neat arrangement within. 

For some weeks there appeared little pros- 
pect that there would be anything more than 
this todo. There had been some half dozen 
customers, it is true, but in some cases the arti- 
cles did not suit, and in others the purchases 
were of trifling value. Poor Paul Gregory! It 
was a new life for him. Accustomed from his 
childhood to business of an active nature, it 
seemed dull work to sit with his feet on the 
counter, hour after hour, with nothing to diver- 
sify the scene, save an occasional visit from his 
own children, who found their chief amusement 
in standing in the shop door and watching what 
was passing in the street. Sometimes it is true 
his wife peeped in by way of consolation, and 
inquired if there had been any customers, and 
in answer to Paul’s melancholy negative, re- 
minded him that there was nothing like patience 
it was always darkest just before day, and other 
equally c latory adages, which, however, 
had, by being oft repeated, lost their effect. 

In this situation, his favorite pipe would have 
been a great comfort; but Mrs. Gregory who, 
to her credit be it spoken, strongly disapproved 
of the use of the noxious weed, had insisted that 
atleast, the pipe must remain at the old place, 
and cigars be substituted instead, they being, as 
she observed, more genteel and suitable for 
people who were rising in the world. The 
husband submitted. How could he do other- 
wise * but the pipe was an old friend and its 
memory was cherished with that of many other 
friends who appeared to belong to days gone by. 

Summer succeeded spring and autumn follow- 
ed summer. Prospects had brightened a little. 
This was the time of year for doing business. 
New goods were purchased, and old ones sold 
cheap or packed away, to re-appear at some fu- 
ture time. Every day saw its castomers now, 
not many to be sure, but enough for encourage- 
ment, as hopeful Mrs. Gregory said. 

But now that custom was increasing, Paul’s 
inexperience as a salesman became more strik- 
ingly manifest. He had done well enough to sit 
in his chair and keep the shop from running 
away, but selling goods was a different concern. 

The wife, who from a snug little room at the 
back of the shop which might justly have been 
termed her observatory, had a careful eye to all 
that was passing, was in despair and not without 
reason. If a garment was inquired for, it was 
exhibited. If approved, it was handed to the 
purchaser with as much indifference as if it had 
been a quart of milk. If it did not suit, no ef- 
fort was made to present it in a more favorable 
light; the seller often agreed with the buyer 
that he might do better, “ that it was not exactly 
the thing.” 

Paul Gregory prided himself upon his hones- 
ty. “No tricks in trade,” for him. “ Honest 
gains,” had ever been his maxim, and that of 
his father before him. When this last clause 
was added, it was of no use to contend for that 
time at least, and Mrs. Gregory always became 
silent. Scenes like the following were continu- 
ally occurring. 

“Have you a good warm overcoat of my fit, 
Mr. Gregory ?”’ inquired a brisk, business like 
looking man, entering the little shop with a 
quick step and a hurried air. ‘‘I am just off on 
a journey, and the air seems so keen that I be- 
lieve it is time for an outer garment. The one 
that I wore last winter is pretty shabby.” 

“T have one which will just suit you, I be- 
lieve, sir,” and Paul moved about with uncom- 
mon alacrity, for the door of the observatory 
was heard to jar slightly, indicating that the 
watchful Mrs. Gregory was within. 

A handsome, well-made coat was produced, 
and was evidently viewed with satisfaction by 
the intended purchaser. 

“Exactly the thing, if it only fits!” he ex- 
claimed, as he drew it on. ‘“ What is the 
price ?” 

“ Twenty dollars.” 

“Cheap at that—but how does it look ? rather 
large, is it not ?”’ 

“Too large altogether!” frankly replied Paul. 
{Here the duur shook violently.) 
have one that will suit you better.” 

But the quality of those now presented was 
not approved. 

“ This is precisely what I want,” repeated the 
gentleman, turning once more to the one first 
exhibited, ‘ if it would only fit, and after all, it 
does not appear to be much out of the way. 
How does the back look ¢” 

“Badly,” was the quiet reply. 
wrinkle across the shoulders.” 





“ Perhaps I 


“A large 





“ Well then, I suppose I must go back to the 
shop above. I saw one there that fitted me ex- 
actly, but the color was not the shade I wanted. 
But I must have one without delay, for the cars 
leave in half an hour.” 

“ Buy the one that fits, by all means, sir,” 
returned honest Paul. ‘A little difference in 
color is not to be thought of in comparison with 
the fit.” 

“Have you been in the business long, my 
friend ?”’ asked the disappointed purchaser, as 
he turned from the desired coat. 

“Some six months only,” was the reply. 

“I thought you were a new hand at it. And 
if you will take it kindly, I will give you the 
same advice that you have just given me. ‘ Buy 
the coat that fits.’ Your present employment 
does not suit you. The appearance of it may 
seem more pleasing than that you were former- 
ly engaged in, whatever that may have been, but 
it does not fit, and that is the main thing, as you 
have justly observed.” 

The stranger left the shop before Paul could 
reply, but his words had made an impression 
that could not easily be effaced. True, he had 
known it all before, but it is pleasant to hear our 
own opinions confirmed by others. It often 
gives strength for action, and sustains us in com- 
bating difficulties. 

“ Buy the coat that fits,” repeated Paul, and 
the words seemed to comfort him even while lis- 
tening to the remonstrances of his wife, who 
emerging from her hiding-place, expostulated on 
the extreme folly he had shown in the case of 
the overcoat. 

The husband listened with his usual patience, 
but the expression of his countenance was differ- 
ent from usual, as he replied: ‘“ Never mind, 
wife, I am going to wake up now and doa 
good business. You will see how the coat will 
fit.” This last clause was lost upon Mrs. Greg- 
ory, for she was already making her retreat as 
another customer entered. 

It would have been difficult to have learned 
from Paul Gregory what had been sold that day, 
or at what price the goods had been disposed of. 
“Some great change had come over him,” his 
wife observed, and indeed, his demeanor was 
very different from usual, or from what it had 
been of late. He whistled lively airs, chatted 
gaily with his wife, frolicked with the children, 
and asked them how the city air agreed with 
them, laughing immoderately at the reply of a 
smart little girl of six, “ that there was no air in 
the city—that she had not felt any since she 
came from home.” 

Toward evening, Paul announced his inten- 
tion of going to take a look at the old place, as 
quarter-day was coming, and he wished to see 
if there was a good prospect of getting the rent. 
Mrs. Gregory made no objection, for ready 
money had been scarce of late, and she was glad 
to hear that there was some in prospect. “‘ James 
could tend the shop well enough for the evening.” 

It was wonderful how Paul's cheerfulness in- 
creased after his return from the farm. He as- 
sured his wife that everything was in prime 
order, but they were likely to lose their tenant 
soon, as he had taken the California fever. 

Mrs. Gregory appeared somewhat concerned 
at this, but her husband assured her it was of no 
consequence. He had already received an ap- 
plication. For two weeks all went on as usual, 
and then came another visit to the farm. 

“Do not be anxious about me if I stay late, 
Mary,” suid Paul to his wife, as he left the house: 
“I may visit some of our old friends this even- 
ing, and it is along distance to come. Go to 
bed, and I will come in when I am ready.” 

Unsuspicious Mrs. Gregory obeyed, and quite 
unaware of her husband’s prolonged absence, 
slept soundly, until at early dawn the shrill cry of 
the milkman disturbed her slumbers. 

«Is it possible it is so late?’ she exclaimed, 
springing hastily to her feet. ‘And where is 
Mr. Gregory? The loud sammons of the milk- 
man was repeated, and their maid of all work, 
for some unknown reason, answered it not. 
Hastily throwing on a wrapper, Mrs. Gregory 
descended, and with pitcher in hand unfastened 
the duor. There stood a well known horse and 
cart, and a well known voice, even that of her 
own husband, bade her a cheerful good-morning, 
and requested to know if he might have the 
pleasure of serving her with milk. 

“ What nonsense is this, Paul Gregory?” she 
exclaimed, quite aghast with surprise and 
vexation. 

“No nonsense at all, wife. Sound common 
sense. I have bought the coat that fits, and am 
a milkman once more. If you like to keep on 
with the shop, you are welcome to doso. I 
will call on you every morning and attend to 
your wants so far as I can without neglecting 
my own business. Or if you prefer coming back 
to the old place, you will find me there alone, 
and ready to give you a hearty welcome.” 

The milk cart was rattling merrily down the 
street before Mrs. Gregory had sufficiently recov- 
ered herself to reply. Almost mechanically, she 
set down the milk pitcher and returned to her 
own room to dress, and attend to her usual 
morning duties. Throughout that long day she 
said but little, but thoughts were busy. 

Several days passed away. Every morning 
the milk cart came rattling to the door, and reg- 
ularly did Mrs. Gregory answer to the call. 
None knew what took place in these interviews, 
but ere long the observing neighbors noticed that 
the new clothing store was to let, and soon after 
this announcement, Paul Gregory, a new man, 
now that he had resumed his old coat, was seen 
actively superintending the removal of furniture, 
and most carefully assisting his wife and children 
into the comfortable looking carryall, which was 
to convey them once more to the old place. 

Another week, and it seemed almost like a 
dream, that they had ever left it. The children 
whose returning roses showed that they had found 
their home, were fuliof delight—the father, smil- 
ing with contentment, resumed his pipe when the 
labors of the day were over, and declared himself 
a happy man once more; while good Mrs. 
Gregory assiduously scalded the milk cans with 
cheerful zeal, and, yielding to the happiness 
around her, declared that after all there was 
nothing like wearing a coat that fits. 
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THE SPECTRE DOG. 


A SINGULAR CASE IN MEDICINE. 





BY GILBERT LE FEVRE. 

Louis Le Vert was a classmate of mine at 
college, and we studied medicine together at 
Paris. We had been companions from child- 
hood, and thus far in maturer years, for we had 
both reached our twenty-fifth year. A merrier, 
clearer-headed, circumspect fellow it was never 
my fortune to meet, and [ respected while I lov- 
ed him most heartily. Of course the vicissitudes 
of Parisian life through which we passed during 
our residence in the gayest of all gay capitals, 
were various, and the round of pleasure and 
studies continuous. Two years had passed thus, 
and we were already talking about quitting the 
hospitals and preparing ourselves for personal 
advancement in our profession of medicine, 
when I thought I saw a trifling change come over 
my companion’s manner and feelings towards 
me, and yet I could hardly say in what, or how. 

High-minded, sensitive to an extreme degree, 
and really most kind-hearted, I feared to make 
known my feelings or thoughts upon the subject 
to him, and so matters went on from day to day, 
until the restraint between us seemed to be hour- 
ly increasing, and I knew not why. I fancied 
that Le Vert was ill, and questioned him about 
the matter; he acknowledged toa slight dyspep- 
sia, but declared it nothing worth noticing, and 
so the matter continued. Finally, I either saw, 
or fancied I saw, a singular expression in his 
eyes at times, and once caught him drawing a 
long sigh, following a sudden start and exclama- 
tion of unpleasant surprise. O, thought I, its 
plain enough, Le Vert is in love! No doubt 
of it. He’ll open his bosom to me one of these 
days. I'll wait. 

But matters grew worse, my friend became 
very silent, and at times would suddenly utter a 
loud exclamation, shudder as though he had a 
fit of the ague, seize his hat and hasten out of 
the room, not returning sometimes for hours, 
and when he did come back, giving evidence of 
having been walking swift and far, until he was 
very nearly if not quite exhausted. I was 
amazed, and could not understand his singular 
behaviour ; others began to notice it, and one or 
two medical friends freely expressed their con- 
victions that Le Vert was threatened with aber- 
ration of mind. 

One day we, that is Le Vert, two or three 
medical students of our class and myself, were 
sitting in our cosy room which we occupied in 
common as a sitting and smoking-room, when 
suddenly, Le Vert, who had not spoken a word 
for some time, exclaimed : 

“Good God! there it is again!” 

“What?” I asked. 

“ That terrible dog.” 

“ Dog ad 

“ Yes, yes. Don’t you see him there ?”’ point- 
ing with his finger to his side, while a cold shud- 
der passed over his whole frame, and he grew 
pale as death, and his eyes seemed as though 
ready to start out of their sockets. 

“TI see nothing, Le Vert, you are dreaming,” 
I replied. 

He shook his head slowly and sadly, then 
covering his eyes with his hands sat still in si- 
lence once more, while we exchanged significant 
glanves with each other, as much as to say, it 
isso. Le Vert is already half mad. We pre- 
tended not to notice him, but kept on with our 
conversation, yet carefully observing him the 
while. He did not move for half an hour, and 
we thought he had fallen to sleep, when he 
slowly removed his hands from his face once 
more, turned towards the side where he had 
lately pointed, and looking imploringly towards 
us, exclaimed : 

“Wont you take that dog away? For heay- 
en’s sake, remove him, he sticks to me like a 
shadow.” 

“There is no dog here, Le Vert,” we all said. 

“ Fie, fie, gentlemen, do you think you can 
deceive me?” 

“What sort of a dog is it, Le Vert?” I ask- 
ed wittingly. 

“Can't you see at a glance that it isa New- 
foundland ?” 

“Take a little wine, Le Vert—come, we’ll 
drink all round,” I suggested, in order to divert 
his mind. 

“T can’t drink while he is there,” said my 
friend, seizing his hat, and hastening away. 





We had not studied medicine three years in 
Paris for nothing ; our experience had been large 
for young men, and the case was clear at once, 
now Le Vert had spoken out, and we hada 
clue to the matter. He was laboring under mo- 
nomania, and had fixed upon him an optical de- 
lusion, which caused to appear beside him a 
large dog, and which, as he described, followed 
him everywhere, so that whenever he looked to 
his left side, there the animal stood as large as 
life. He could not shake him off, he followed 
him through closed doors to his chamber, in the 
street, everywhere ! 

To realize the horrible and persecuting char- 
acter of such an idea, one had only to look upon 
my friend’s sunken eye and pallid check, to see 
his fine form growing daily thinner and thinner, 
aod his physical strength gradually sinking. 
His appetite was gone, and he was to all appear- 
ances rapidly sinking into a fatal consumption. 
On all other matters he was perfectly sane—there 
was no want of sound common sense in every 
thing else in his business relations, but that one 
spectre dog—it was always there ! 

What was to be done? medicine seemed to be 
of no use any farther than to introduce some 
quieting anodynes into his wine, which we did, 
and he enjoyed very good sleep, but on waking, 
the same trouble returned regularly. We tried 
to induce him to take some tonics and other 
prescriptions, for supposed dyspepsia, but he as- 
sured us that his digestive organs were never in 
a healthier state, and this was probably the fact, 
though dyspepsia had doubtless at the outset 
been the inducing cause of monomania, the dis- 
organization of the stomach in some way thus 
affecting that sensitive organ, the brain. We 
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consulted carefully upon the subject among our- 
selves, and were resolved, if possible, to relieve 
Le Vert from his haunting idea ! 

It was of no more use to attempt to reason 
with him, than it would be to reason with a con- 
firmed madman on this one topic; reason was 
not the panacea he required; his mind was not 
capable of reason upon that point; he just as 
certainly saw the dog there by his side whenever 
he cast his eyes at his left side, as we saw him 
when regarding his face and person directly be- 
fore us. It was no evidence of the creature’s 
absence because he could not touch him. He 
declared that he could not reach him, for he wag 
just out of arm’s length and kept there, reced- 
ing ashe advanced. These facts we got from 
him at various times, and resolved to resort to 
some stratagem, if possible, to effect a cure, 

We had already succeeded in improving his 
bodily strength by judicious medicines clandes- 
tinely introduced in a glass of wine; he had 
enjoyed good, refreshing and profound sleep for 
many nights, and really, in all things save that 
one dreaded dog, he appeared to be quite like 
himself, the pallor of his cheek was less striking, 
and there was something of the old friendly ex- 
pression of features, though all was occasionally 
interrupted by that significant shadow. 

“IT know what the end will be,” he whispered 
to me, one day; “this creature will run mad, 
bite me, and I shall die of hydrophobia—what 
a horrid idea that is.” 

“ Never fear, Louis,” I said, “ if these matters 
are only taken in season, they yield to medicine.” 

“Do you think so ?” he asked, thoughtfally. 

“Why, certainly, my dear fellow,” I replied. 

“But then why can’t medicine remove the 
dog ?” he asked, half in earnest, and half as if 
he saw the absurdity of the idea, even through 
his hallucination of mind. 

“Perhaps it can—perhaps it can, Le Vert, 
we'll try,” and at the same moment a thought 
struck me which I seized the earliest moment to 
communicate to my companions, and to propose 
for trial upon our suffering friend. 

That night I prepared a concentrated essence 
of lupuline, and introduced it with a like prepar- 
ation of valerian in his wine, minute but power- 
ful doses, calculated to cause him on retiring, to 
sleep profoundly, and to awake with his nervous 
system ina quiet and healthy condition. He 
retired as usual, and we soon after had the satis- 
faction of seeing him lost in a soft, refreshing 
slumber, and then proceeded to carry out our 
plan for attempting to operate so strongly on his 
natural sight and imagination as to effect a cure. 

One of our party was desp.tehed to a certain 
part of the city for a large Newfoundland dog, 
already purchased of the owner, and to bring it 
quietly to our apartments while Le Vert was 
still asleep. We had got from him at different 
times a pretty general idea of the appearance of 
the phantom dog, and the real one bad been pro- 
cured so that it should as really resemble the im- 
aginary one as possible. It was brought and 
properly secured for our purpose, after which we 
all retired fully understanding each other, and 
well knowing that our patient would not awake 
until quite late on the following morning. 

At the proper time next morning, the dog 
was brought to Le Vert’s bedside, care being 
taken to place the animal on the left jside, and 
there he was securely tied, and I took my post, 
ready upon his waking to play the part as was 
agreed among us. All being ready, I sauntered 
carelessly into his chamber, as though I had no 
particular errand there, und walkiog up to his 
dressing-glass, commenced to whistle loudly and 
to dress my hair with his combs, ete. Of course 
he awoke, and looking towards me good-natur- 
edly, bade me good-morning, and then instinc- 
tively cast his eyes as usual to the left side of his 
narrow bed upon the fluor, where of course his 
eyes fell upon not the phantom, but the real dog. 

“ Will it never leave me ?” he groaned, sink- 
ing back into the bed with his usual shudder. 

“Halloa, what are you talking about now, Le 
Vert, that rascally doy ?” said I. 

“ Yes, yes, it is horrible.” 

“ Fudge, man, we caught him lastnight after 
you went to bed, and chained him. ‘There’s no 
use of having him eternally tagging at your 
heels. Lauriette and I are going to kill him 
this morning.” 

“Impossible, you can’t touch him. I have 
tried a hundred times—see him !’—and as he 
spoke, he made what he supposed would be a 
vain attempt to touch the animal, but in wonder, 
drew back his hand, and exclaimed :—“ Good 
God, Gilbert, it is tangible !”’ 

“* Of course it is, only it is terribly shy, but we 
have got it chained now, and there shall be an 
end of it.” 

‘Ts it possible ?” 

“Why, see here, Le Vert,” said I, unchaining 
the dog from the bed post, and leading it to- 
wards the door, “ what do you think now ?” 

“Ts this a miracle ?” 

“No more than that you are in bed—then get 
up, man, dress yourself and you shall see this 
nuisance sunk to the bottom of the Seine with a 
twenty pound weight tied to his neck. Come 
on, come on,” I continued. 

“Twill, 1 will. God grant I may get rid of 
this fearful pest,’”’ he continued, as he hurried on 


| his clothes, and half dressed, followed me. 


Our companions joined us, and being well post- 
ed in the part each was to enact, every word and 
movement went to fix our designed purpose on our 
friend’s mind. The river was hard by and the 
bank was soon gained. I made Le Vert affix the 
iron weight and rope to the dog’s neck with his 
own hands, and together we cast him into deep 
water. Le Vert’s eye rested wildly upon the 
rising bubbles over the spot where the animal 
sunk, until we thought it was time to change the 
conversation and induce him to leave the spot. 

Of course we took care to carry out our plan 
perfectly, never denied the fact of the dog’s hav- 
ing haunted him for months, but only dwelt on 
the circumstance of his final destruction. Among 
ourselves we agreed not to allude to the subject 
unless Le Vert compelied it afterwards, and nev- 
er to explain to him at all, for fear of a deleterious 
effect on his sensitive imagination. But the cure 
was radical. The dog was gone, and Le Vert 
saw him no more! 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER, 


We give the opening chapters of a new novellette, 
entitled, * The Wandering Guerrilla or The Infant Bride 
of Truxillo,” by our old favorite contributor, Sytvanus 
Coss, Jr. 

‘A Minute Sketch from my Window,” by Lucy Linwoop. 

“ The Prima Donna,” a tale by M. V. Sr. Leon. 

‘* Little Bessie.” a story by Harriet N. Hatnaway. 

“The Forged Note’ a tale by Francis A. Durivace. 

“The White Lamb of the Flock,” a sketch by Mrs. E. 
WELLMONT. 

* fo an Absent Friend,” a poem by B. J. Hows. 

“Acushnet River,”’ lines by H. W. Payson. 

* To the Newton Mosquitoes,” verses. 

Come Home,” lines by C. L Cameron. 

“The Happy Village Home,” a poem by J ALForp. 

“ Thoughts on Summer,”’ stanzas by Gzo. 8. STEVENSON. 


ARTICLES DECLINED. 
“Love,” ‘* Lines on leaving Home,” ‘Ode to Dark- 
ness,” ‘‘ Song of Summer,” ‘: Parody on Kitty Darling,” 
‘* Hail, Orb of Day,” and “ Tale of a Martyr.” 





CRONSTADT. 

A few weeks since we gave the readers of the 
Pictorial a clear and well-defined engraving of 
this important Russian naval station, the port of 
St. Petersburg, and the probable theatre of 
mighty events during the present war. The 
following graphic description, from the pen of 
C. Marchal de Lunerille, extracted from the 
manuscript journal of a journey from France to 
China, by way of Russia and Siberia, will be 
read with interest at this moment, and we can- 
not perhaps do better than to give it in his own 
words : 

“* We ascended to the quarter-deck of the ves- 
sel, and gave ourselves up to a contemplation of 
the Russian forces, in the presence of the great 
panorama which Cronstadt presented to our 
eyes. On both sides of us the land was visible 
at a little distance. The sea outside the chan- 
nel on which we found ourselves, was covered 
with shoals, designated by buoys. On the lar- 
board lay the town of Cronstadt, with its forests 
of masts extending beyond the houses, surround- 
ed by ramparts loaded with artillery. A little 
farther on, an imposing fort of hewn stone, 
thrown into the sea, and designed to defend the 
approaches of the channel. On the starboard, 
the fort of Cronstadt, with its batteries; further 
on, a new fort, like that of Cronstadt, construct- 
ed with the same view. Right before the chan- 
nel, on the edge of the horizon, and at the dis- 
tance of sixteen miles, can be discerned the 
shining, gilded dome of St. Isaac’s, the new 
cathedral of St. Petersburg. 

I had time to sketch this view, full of anima- 
tion, to which the hammering of the caulkers, 
resounding from a distance, and the hissing of 
steam, added a character of labor and industry. 
At this place where you now witness an assem- 
bly of the greatest maritime forces of Russia, 
hardly fifty years ago there were but a few huts, 
belonging to the poor fishermen of Finland. In 
the piaces where so many sparkling domes glit- 
ter on the horizon, there existed in the midst of 
unhealthy marshes, on a river constantly over- 
flowing its banks, the ruins called Nieuschanz, 
where a few Swedes defended themselves against 
their savage neighbors. 

There are now forty thousand inhabitants in 
the island of Odlin, in a town which is called 
Cronstadt. And twhiere, at the bottom of this 
gulf, rises a capital of marble and granite, rich 
with all the treasures of civilization, containing 
a population of 500,000 souls, leading the most 
samptuous life, and called St. Petersburg. This 
masier-work of transfurmation is due to the man 
whose wooden cabin on the right bank of the 
Neva, together with his boat, his tools and his 
crucifix, is preserved with veneration. It was in 
1710 when Peter asked Europe to permit him to 
bear the title of emperor which the Russians had 
just conferred upon him, that he created the port 
of Cronstadt. Timmerman of Strasburgh, his 
preceptor, had shown him at Ismail his grand- 
father’s gunboat ; he wished it to be transferred 
into his new capital, and to be the commence- 
ment of his navy. 

In 1713, Peter’s fleet already comprised nine- 
ty-three galleys, sixty small gail, fifty gun-boats 
a bomb-ketch, two armed sloops and a few 
transports. With these naval forces he sailed 
from Cronstadt, and after a rapid cruise brought 
back the Swedish vessels he had captured. On 
the lith of August, 1723, he gave a festival 
memorable in the annals of his country, to com- 
memorate the results he had obtained from his 
labors and his new expeditions. He set afloat 
the gun-boat of his ancestor, Nikita Ivanovitch 
Romanoff, which he had had repaired by Brandt, 





and went on board to pass in review on the very | 


Spot on which we found ourselves, the fleet of 
which he was so proud. He held the tiller him- 
self; Prince Mentikoff assisted as boatswain ; 
admirals Lievers, Gordon, Siniavine and Lun- 
ders held the oars; Otto, his grand-master of 
artillery, served the single gan mounted on the 
boat. In proportion as the latter advanced be- 
fore thé line of battle, each vessel saluted the 
emperor with her flag in the midst of the de- 
tonations of artillery and the crash of military 
music. A yrand banquet ended this solemnity 
so glorious fur the founder of the Russian navy, 
and the next morning he re-entered St. Peters- 
burg in the same boat, which was consecrated 
under the title of ‘ Father of the Russian fleet,’ 
in the chapel of the cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the St. Dennis of Russian sovereigns, 
which is in the middle of the fortress. 

Since this epoch, Cronstadt has increased with 
the labor of each reign, particularly under Cath- 
erine If. In the time of this empress, the town 
contained 18,000 inhabitants. But its most con- 
silerable increase has occurred under the present 





Czar. The port of Cronstadt is the largest in 
the empire; it contains twenty-eight first-class 
ships, its harbor is nearly three leagues in ex- 
tent, and receives a great number of merchant 
ships. Since Nicholas has reached the throne, 
he has given the port of his capital all the de- 
velopment and means of defence its position re- 
quires. He has improved the channel, made 
soundings of the gulf, and the lighthouses have 
received the very latest scientific appliances. To 
the school of pilots, he added that of sub-officers 
of the navy; magnificent docks were construct- 
ed for the repair of vessels ; and the Exchange, 
the Hospital and Marine Barracks, as well as 
the magazines and fortifications, received re- 
markable additions and improvements.” 

Among the disadvantages of Cronstadt are 
reckoned the fresh waters of the gulf, which in 
two years rot the wood employed in the ships. 
Another inconvenience is that the fleet is im- 
prisoned there from the month of October to the 
month of May, during which time the whole of 
this sea becomes a sheet of ice. We must add 
the east winds, which prevent the carrying of 
sail in the narrow limits of the channel, and 
which are a source of periodical terror to the in- 
habitants of Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. In 
1824, these two cities were submerged, and in 
1851, the water of the gulf began to rise in such 
a terrible way, that the alarm guns rang in the 
ears of the inhabitants, like a funeral knell—their 
detonations already seemed stifled by the rising 
waves—an hour more, and a wet shroud seemed 
ascending momently to cover with its moving 
folds one of the greatest capitals, and one of the 
greatest ports in the world. 

POISONOUS CONFECTIONARY. 

The following paragraph from a London pub- 
lication, has a peculiar interest for parents. The 
“Lancet” commissioners, in reporting the re- 
sult of their investigations respecting colored 
confectionary, express their surprise at the ex- 
tent to which deadly and virulent poisons are 
daily made use of by the manufacturers of those 
articles. One hundred and one samples were 
analyzed ; and of the yellows, seventy contained 
chromate of lead and colored gamboge ; seventy- 
nine of the reds contained cochineal, red lead 
and bisulphuret of mercury ; eight of the browns 
contained ferruginous earths—either vandyke 
brown, umber, or sienna; two of the purples 
contained Prussian blue and cochineal ; thirty- 
eight of the blues contained indigo, Prussian 
blue, Antwerp blue and a sulpburet of sodium 
or aluminum ; nineteen of the greens contained 
Brunswick greens, consisting of a mixture of 
chromate of lead and Prussian blue, verditer or 
carbonate of copper, Schleele’s green or arsenite 
of copper. The above colors were variously 
combined in various cases, three and even four 
poisons occurring in the same parcel of confec- 
tionary. In four of the samples the colors were 
painted on with white lead or carbonate of lead ; 
thirteen of the samples were adulterated with 
hydrated sulphate of lime; seventeen samples 
were adulterated with wheat flour, three with 
potatoe flour and one with arrowroot. 








YOUR TEETH. 

Cleanse them with a soft brush and water, 
This simple direction, faithfully followed, will 
ordinarily keep the teeth good till oldage. We 
would urge this, because, if neglected, the fol- 
lowing are the results. Your breath will be- 
come offensive from defective teeth ; your com- 
fort will be destroyed by frequent toothache ; 
your health will suffer from want of good teeth 
to chew your food ; and last, though not least, 
you will early lose your teeth, which will mate- 
rially affect your voice, both in speaking and in 
singing. These may seem small affairs now, 
but the habit of neglect will bring bitter repent- 
ance, when it is too late to remedy the neglect. 

Scarcity oF SeamEen.—Twenty thousand 
seamen have been drawn from commerce to 
man the British, and fifteen thousand to man 
the French fleets. The Russians have twenty 
thousand more—all for blockade. This aggre- 
gate amount is sufficient to man two thousand 
merchant ships. This loss of European com- 
merce will be supplied, a correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer argues, by the United 
States within the next year. There will then 
be in demand, two thousand captains, six thou- 
sand mates, and fifty thousand seamen. 








Go_p From CaLirorNnia.—The San Fran- 
cisco Advertiser of the 15th ult., gives the total 
amount of the shipments of gold from California 
by steamers to the Atlantic States for one year, 
in round numbers, as $54,000,000! This does 
not include the amounts sent to other parts of 
the world by sailing vessels, nor does it take into 
consideration, the amount carried home by in- 
dividuals privately. 
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West Pornt.—Only forty-two cadets graduate 
at West Poiut this year, although the class orig- 
inally contained a hundred members. Fifty- 
eight were dismissed or turned back on account 
of deficiency in scholarship. They put them 
through a hard course there. 





Suxpay Worx.—The mornirg papers of 
Buffalo have united in an arrangement to issue 
no paper hereafter on Monday morning, thereby 
avoiding Sunday labor. They will print a pa- 
per on Saturday evening, and distribute on 
Sunday morning. 





Marine.—A subscriber having heard of some 
vessel going on a trial trip one day last week, 


| wishes to know what dock she appeared in, 


and whether she got over the bar during the 
proceedings. 


> 





Funny.—The editor of the Albany Trans- 
script says that the New York Day Book is set 
up entirely by girls, and adds that he should like 
to “ set up with them.” 





Quatnt.—The first three children baptized in 
Boston, were Joy, Recompense, and Pity. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Money may be the root of all evil, but we 
should have no objection to a trunk of it. 

Of the 65,872 inhabitants of Chicago, 35,879 
are of foreign birth. 

The man who raised his feelings, is supposed 
to have been a little in the agricultural way. 

A man is seldom successful that is diffident of 
himself. 

Another heavy item to bear down the price of 
flour is the splendid wheat crop of Canada. 

All fools are not knaves, but all knaves are 
fools. 

The reports from the gold region on the river 
Amazon are very favorable. 

Every judge in the State of Tennessee is a 
Son of Temperance. 

Men may give good advice, but they cannot 
give the sense to make a right use of it. 

Saratoga is now connected with the rest of the 
world by telegraphic wires. 

At the Fenwick House, Saybrook, Vt., female 
waiters attend upon the tables. 

Diminish principle, and you increase the need 
of force. . 

One man in Riverhead, L. I., raised 3000 
quarts of strawberries this year. 

There are in the State of New York 286 
lodges, and 15,000 Free Masons. 

Did men govern themselves as they ought, the 
world would be well disciplined. 

The man who moved an amendment injured 
his spine by the operation. 

They are fortifying San Francisco harbor at a 
cost of two millions. 

One young lady with “ speaking eyes ” has be- 
come quite hoarse, by using them so much. 

The way of the world is to make laws, but 
follow customs. 

For the heartache, try three months in the 
honeymoon. Great invention, that moon. 

The trader who trusted to appearances, has 
added another patron to the “loss” account. 

AN OLD BRUISER. 

The New Bedford, (Mass.) Standard relates 
the following :—‘“‘In 1851, we published an ac- 
count of the whaleship Ann Alexander, Capt. 
Deblois, of this port, being attacked and stove 
in by a sperm whale. The whale was coming 
at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, and the ship 
going about five, at the time of the collision. 
The whale came with full force against the 
ship’s bows, and stove in several square feet, al- 
most instantly sinking the vessel, and barely 
giving those on board an opportunity to escape. 
The Honolulu Friend of May 6, states that 
about five months subsequent to the catastro- 
phe, the same whale was taken by the Rebecca 
Sims of this port. Two harpoons were discov- 
ered in him marked ‘Ann Alexander.’ The 
whale’s head was found seriously injured, and 
contained pieces of the ship’s timbers. He had 
lost his wildness and ferocity, being very much 
diseased ; but upon being taken, yielded 70 or 80 
bbls. of oil.” 
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Manvracture or Catiare.— The stur- 
geon fishery is very extensive on the rivers 
of New England. A part of the fish is valu- 
able for the manufacture of isinglass. The 
spawn is largely bought up by a German, who 
for several years, has manufactured therefrom a 
condiment called “ caviare,” clear and beautiful 
as jelly, and which he sends to Europe, where it 
is esteemed a greater luxury,than even pate de 


foi gras. The sturgeon is not, as many suppose, 


a fresh water fish; they go up the rivers to 
spawn, and like to loaf about some time after- 
wards in fresh water. 
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Divine Betts —A new diving bell is being 
constracted in Wilmington for laying the sub- 
merged foundations of the Susquehanna bridge. 
It is ten feet in diameter, and competent to car- 
ry safely about one dozen workmen to the bot- 
tom of the river. A stock company has been 
formed in Wilmington for the purpose of eq uip- 
ping a com pany to use this bell to fish for pearls 
on the Pacific coast. 





Tue Proor or Deatu.—A recent case of 
apparent death at Paris, which afterwards prov- 
ed not to be real, has caused a good deal of dis- 
cussion upon the subject of premature inter- 
ments. Many interesting cases are given in the 
medical journals, from which the conclusion is 
drawn that decomposition is the sole convincing 
proof of death. 





Curiosities.—The following, recently sent 
from Paraguay, by the American expedition in 
that quarter, were shipped from the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, aday or two since, for Washington, 
per schr. Fairfax, for the Smithsonian Institute, 
viz., one box bird skins, one box animal skins, 
one keg of reptiles, one jar reptiles, and for the 
Insane Retreat, one box, containing an ant-eater 
and four rare birds. 
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CartrrorniA Game.—A large California lion 
was recently caught in a wooden trap, near the 
head of Dry Creek, Georgetown. He went into 
the trap fur some bait that had been put for him, 
and liked his accommodations so well that he 
staid there. He has been sold for $200. 





Peat ror Fvuer.—The Waterbury American 
says that two beds of peat have recently been 
discovered about two miles from that city, and 
that two joint stock companies have been form- 
ed, for the purpose of supplying it as fuel. 
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Writine Inx.—Eayrs & Fairbanks sell an 
excellent article of writing ink, manufactured by 
Hadley & Fields, New York. It flows easily, 
and will not corrode the pen at all. We have 
used it with greut satisfaction. 
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Westwarp Ho !—From the number of par- 
ties wending their steps as settlers towards Ne- 
braska and Kauzas, those territories will not on- 
ly soon have governments, but a population. 





CoyxunpruM BY Puncu.— Why have bulls 
an aversion to crimson? Because their frenzy 
is a species of hate-red.” 











GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“ Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 9, by F. Gurason. 
“ Japan and the Japanese,” No. 6, by Rev. Lurazr 


Parnnam. 
“ Hard Times,” a by Mra. M. E. Ropixson. 
“The Exile’s Heir,” a tale by R. C. Hanscome. 
Under a Cloud,” a sketch by T. 8. ARTHUR. 
“ A Picnic Song for Children,” by Gro. W. Buncar. 
“* Words of Cheer.”’ a poem by Kose CiirrorD. 
“ What is Death ?” lines by B. J. Hows. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This week’s Pictorial contains a likeness of Commodore 
Oliver H. Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, duriog the last 
war with Great Britain. 

A series of engravings. giving views of the French Foot 
Chasseurs, in the various evolutions characteristic of that 
organization of military service. 


A view of the town of Danvers, Ms., from the Cemetery 
Harmony Grove. : : 


A view of the entrance to the Cemetery. 
Monument to Jesse Smith. in Harmony Grove. 
Portrait of Lieutenant Maury, whose name is identi- 


fied with recent discoveries in relation to the laws govern- 
ing ocean currents. 


—s of Lieutenant Charles Hunter of the U. 8. 
avy. 

A picture of the Old and New Jungfernstieg, Hamburg. 

A picture of a Norwegian Carriole. 

A representation of a German Carriage of the sixteenth 
century. 

4 picture of that aquatic curiosity, the European 

jurus. 

Also an engraving of a very curious and rare fish 


caught not long since off the English coast, the Regalecus 
Glesne, or Ribbon Fish. ‘ 


A view of a collection of African animals belonging to 
the Earl of Derby, at Knowsley, Lancashire, Engiand, 

*,* The Prcrontat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Items. 

At last accounts, Sir Charles Napier’s fleet 
with cholera on board had gone to anchor in 
Bomersund Bay. 

There are now eighty-six fox-hunting estab- 
lishments in England. in 1830, there were 
sixty-eight, and in 1850, eighty-four. 

At a grand hurdle race in the British camp in 
Turkey, a fine chargér, which had borne Dem- 
binsky through the Hungarian war, fell on its 
head and was killed. 

The play of Hamlet has been enacted in tragic 
earnest, at Ava, in India, according to the foreign 
news. The King of Ava has poisoned his broth- 
er, seized the throne, and married the old queen. 

The recent debates in the British Parliament, 
evidently settled the fact that England is pre- 
pared to let Canada be just as free as it desires, 
and it will probably not be long ere they will be 
permitted to elect their own government. 

The Papal government has been sorely afflict- 
ed by the desertion en masse of forty Swiss sol- 
diers from the garrison of Macerata. ‘his spirit 
of disaffection in the battalions the government 
most relied on, has caused the aforesaid affliction. 

A great mercantile fraud has been discovered 
in London, similar in character to that of Schuy- 
ler in New York, and about to the same amount. 
Forged dock warrants to the extent of £400,000 
have been detected, upon which money had been 
previously borrowed. Several of the London 
mercantile houses have failed in consequence. 

One of the most reliable of the foreign corres- 

ndents says that “ Mazzini is now in Switzer- 
and, waiting a favorable opportunity to head a 
rising in the Austrian Italian States. Persons 
here intimately acquainted with him—persons 
who know his purposes—look sanguinely for- 
ward to a revolution in Italy shortly.” 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Flattery is like false money ; and if it were not 
for our own vanity, could never pass in payment. 
— Rochester. 

The great are under as much difficulty to ex- 
pend with pleasure, as the mean w labor with 
success.— Young. 

Nothing can atone for the want of modesty and 
innocence, without which beauty is ungracefal, 
and quality contemptible.—Spectator. 

Pleasures unduly taken, enervate the soul, 
make fools of the wise, and cowards of the brave. 
A libertine life is not a life of liberty.— Seneca. 

Some people are nothing but money, pride, 
and pleasure. ‘These three things engross their 
thoughts, and take up their whole soul.— Collier. 

There is but one solid pleasure in life, and 
that is our duty. How miserable, then, how 
unwise, how unpardonable are they, who make 
that one a pain !— Young. 

The best dowry to advance the marriage of a 
young lady, is mildness in her countenance ; 
wisdom in her speech ; modesty in her behaviour, 
and virtue in her life.—Felton. 

Honors, monuments, and all the works of 
vanity and ambition, are demolished and de- 
stroyed by time ; but the reputation of wisdom is 
venerable to posterity.—Seneca. 

No good man was ever inwardly troubled for 
the commission of any pleasure ; from wheuce it 
follows, that pleasures, strictly speaking, are 
neither profitable nor good.—M. Aurel. 

Riches are gotten with pain, kept with care, 
and lost with grief. The cares of riches lie 
heavier upon a good man, than the inconveni- 
ences of an honest poverty.—L’ Estrange. 

Those who live magnificently, for the most 
part, are the real poor. They endeavor to get 
money on all hands with disquiet and trouble, to 
maintain the pleasures of others.— St. Evremond. 


Joker's Budget. 


It is stated that the editor of the Massachusetts 
Life Boat is delighted to learn that “ the Czar 
has refused to treat.” 

“Fuss and Feathers” is a name given to a 
style of ladies’ bonnets just introduced among 
the fashionable circles. 

Men feel best when least “dressed up ’”’—wo- 
men when most so. The two institutions are as 
ditterent as hollyhocks and umbrellas. 

“ Dighy, will you have some of the butter ?” 
“Thank you, marm; | belong to the temper- 
ance society, and can’t take anything strong.” 

Cardinal Richelieu used to say that it would 
take just as many masses to pray souls out of 
purgatory as it would to take snowballs to heat 
an oven. 








A tailor in this city advertises for ‘(a number 
of thin coat-makers.” At the rate of wages paid 
here, we should suppose nearly all the coat-mak- 
ers would be thin ones. 

A small, dirty, square-folded note passed 
through a post-office in South Durham, recently, 
addressed in a plain rough hand, “ To the King 
of Rusheya, foren, with speed.” 

A conceited man of the name of Doyley hav- 
ing said that he wished to be called DeOyley, 
somebody at dinner addressed him thus; ‘“ Mr. 
DeOy ley, will you have a de-umpling ?”’ 

Aman dying of apoplexy in Michigan, the 
jury of inquest rendered the following true and 
sensible verdict—* Died from a visitation of one 
beef-steak, eight cold potatoes, and a fried pie.” 

Somebody being pressed very hard in com- 
pany to sing, observed, testily, they intended to 
make a buttof him. “ No, my good sir,” said 
Colman, ‘‘we only want to get a stave out of 
you.” 




















Quill and Scissors. 





The Baltimore Sun, remarking upon the en- 
ormous quantity of guano, now in that city, 
says, the warehouses are filled, and hundreds of 
tons are piled up on the wharves, some under 
temporary sheds, and some in the open air and 
covered with canvass. Besides all this, there 
were thirteen ery afioat in the harbor, the 
hatches of which had not yet been broken. 

The Troy Whig announces the death on Sun- 
day week, of Mr. Horace Bacon, one of the old- 
est and most successful school teachers in the 
city of Troy. The cause of his death was a 
disease of the heart. Mr. Bacon was a native 
of Berkshire county, Mass., but has been a res- 
ident of Troy since the year 1840. 

The taxation for the municipal ent, 
in New York city, is estimated, the en- 
suing year, at nearly five millions of dollars. 
The rate of taxation is one dollar, five and three- 


quarters cents on every hundred dollars of vala- 
ation, 


In consequence of the great rise in the price 
of paper in England, seriously diminishing, if 
not altogether destroying, the profits of some of 
the provincial te my some of the journals 
there have resolved to increase their rates of 
sale and subscription. 

The city authorities of Norfolk have ordered 
that all vessels arriving from Brazil, the West 
Indies, Gulf of Mexico and the Spanish Main, 
shall be quarantined below, until they can be 
thoroughly inspected and purified, in the event 
of their having malignant diseases on board. 

On board the steamer Atlantic, on Tuesday 
night, on her way from Boston to 
man, whose shirt and stockings were 
“W. E.,” shot himself with a double-barreled 
pistol through the heart. 

bdo sane of — Baier 2 Sgro 
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In consequence, and the loss considerable. 
He was supposed to be insane. 

Mr. Cracraft, tmaster at Wheeling, Va., 
and the editor the Wheeling Times, had a 
— quarrel in that city, which resulted in a 

w blows, without material damage to either 
party. 

On Friday week, while Mr. J 
and his son were at work in the field pe 
R. L, loading hay, the lightning struck the load 
of hay, killing Mr. Hopkins the oxen. 

A good book and a good woman are excellent 
things for those who know how to appreciate 
their value. There are men, however, who 
judge both from the beauty of their covering. 


The total receipts of customs at the port of 
New York, for the fiscal ending July 1, 
was $42,166,780 15, exhibiting an increase over 
the preceding year of $3,428,152 36. 

Five of the Japan peas which the Meredith 
Bridge Democrat received from the patent office 
came up, and have grown very tall, but do not 
show any signs of blossoming. 

Charles Wheeler, the architect of the new 
bridge over the Ohio, at Wheeling, crossed it in 
a carriage on Tuesday week. It will be opened 
to the public very shortly. 

The Wilmington Herald has had a water- 
melon which measured in diameter 12 inches ; 
round the waist 36 3-8 inches; and round both 
ends 5 feet 1 1-2 inches. 

The Bank of Ireland has declared a dividend 
of 412 percent., the largest for many years, 
peries £13,000 to be carried to the surplus 
und. 

Cleanliness may be said to be the foster-moth- 
er of love. Beauty, indeed, most commonly 
produces that passion in the mind, but cleanli- 
ness preserves it. 

A mad dog ran into Mr. John Snelling’s par- 
lor, in Chelsea, on Wednesday week, to the great 
terror of the occupants, and was there killed. 

Albert Black, a tinngr by trade, and supposed 
to belong in Hartford, committed suicide by 
cutting his throat, at Whately. 

Men begin life hoping to do better than their 
predecessors, and end it rejoicing if they have 
done as well. 

Philadelphians are taxed, this year, $1,50 on 
the hundred dollars. 

It is good to rectify our natures, not to force 
them. 








Marriages. 





In this city. by Rev. J.C. Stockbridge, Mr. Warren A. 
Nickerson to Miss Louisa F. Moulton. 

By Rt. Rev. Bishop Exstburn, Mr. James McAdams to 
Miss Sarah C. Bibdber. 

By Rev. D P. Cilley, Mr. Samuel G. Kenney to Miss 
Susan Nason. 

By Rev. D. K Banister, Mr. William Wiggin to Miss 
Mahala MeMuilin. 

By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Flavel Foster to Miss Agnes 
Johnston. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Charles C. Bills to Miss Vesta 
Ryerson. 

By Rev. L B. Schwarz, Mr. Joseph King to Miss B. 
Brill. of East Boston. 

By Kev. F. T. Gray, Mr. Gordon Forrest to Miss Susan 
L. Frost. 

By Rey. 8. Ellis, Mr. Lewis D. McNear to Miss Mary 
Kelley. 

By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Captain Charles H. Brown to Miss 
Hartshorn. 

In East Boston, by Rev. Rufus W. Clark, David Myerie, 
M. D to Miss Mary Jane Burgess. 

In Chelsea, .by Rev. Mr. Fox, Rev. Henry Hudson to 
Miss Hannah E. Blake. 

In Watertown, John 8. Cuvender, Esq., of St. Louis, 
to Miss Lucinda W. Rogers 

to Dedham, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Henry Shaw to 
Miss Susan L. Green. 

In Framingham, by Rev. Mr Robbins, Mr. William B. 
Munroe to Miss Maria E. Bartlett. 

in Newburyport, by Rev. D. P. Pike, Mr. James Brown 
to Miss Mary E Anderson. 

In Walpole, by Rev. Mr. Merrick, Mr. Louis Houstet- 
ter to Miss Eliza Parr. 

In Yonkers James C. Newkirk, Esq., to Miss Eliza G. 
Whitehead. 

At Elizabethtown, N. J., by Rev. N. Murray, D. D., Mr. 
Isaac A. Serviss to Miss Margaret A. Hatfield. 


7 Deaths, 











In this city, Mr. Clark B Hammond, 57; Mr. Michael 
McLaughlin. 50; Miss Mary EK. Trafton, 35; Mr. William 





| Abraham, 51; Mrs Elizabeth Smith Foster. 


At East Boston. William J., son of Mr. W. P. Plummer, 
of Newburyport. 2 years. 

At Charlestown, Miss Rebecca Adams, 23; Miss Rosan 
Bailey, 27 

At Dorchester, Samuel Downer. Esq., 31. 

At Neponset, Mr. Chandler C. Cross, 39. 

At Woburn, Mr. Peter Fisk. 48. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Phebe 8., wife of Mr. Henry M. 
Jackman, 43 

At Greenfield. Mrs. Sarah Alvord, 88. 

At Medford, Charles Edgar, sou of the late Mr. William 
Burbank. 3 years. . 

At Nahant, Eibridge Gerry Austin, Esq., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal , formerly of Boston, 43. 

At Stoneham, Mrs. Harriet R., wife of Mr. Charles C. 
Dike, 22. 

At East Weymouth, Mrs. Ann Caroline, wife of Mr. 
Augustus Pratt, 75 

At Athol, Mr. C ED. Albee of Milford. Masa., 23. 

At Acton, Mr. Simon 8. Davis, of the firm of A. P. 
Chapman & Co.. of Boston. 29. 

At Ashland, Mrs. Sarah Goddard, 62 

At Ashburnham, Mr Simon Willard, 84. 

At Warren, R |. Mnna Maria, wife of the late Joseph 
W. Eddy, Esq , of Newport 

At Uniontown, Md , John Derr, 95 

In Giasgow. Mo, of choiera, Capt. William C. Jewett, 
commander of steamer Martha Jewett, 35. 

At Prentiss Vale, MeKean County, Peon., Mrs. Cath- 
arine, wite of Mr Thowas J Bryant. 50 

At San Francisco Mrs. Margaret Murphy, 24; Mr. 
Joseph B Bassett of Massachusetts, 66. 

At Florence, Italy, Thomas P. Jackson, M. D., of Bos- 
ton formerly of Yarmouth, 44 

Drowned at Georgetown, D. C., from bark Selah, of 
Boston, John Kingsley, 24 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HOPE, 


BY FANNY BELL. 


Bright harbinger of bliss, whence dost thou come? 
Are the green gemmed caves of the deep thy home? 
Dost thou list to the roar old ovean rings, 

When the storm is out on its maddening wings? 


Is thy birth-place where the flowerets raise 
Their glowing cups to the sun's warm blaze? 
Or hath the glittering dew-drop been 
Around thy home, with its diamond sheen? 


Or the sunny cloud, as ft floats away 

In dreamy beauty, may it bid thee stay, 

And make thy home in its shadowy hall, 
When its banner is out on the blue sky’s wall? 


My home, my home— 0 it may not be 

In the coral caves of the deep, dark sea; 
Or where the flowers in their rohes of light, 
Are gleaming on the p d sight. 





Nor the floating cloud, nor the dew-drop’s ray, 
Though their loveliness well might bid me stay ; 
But my home both beauty and darkness share— 
In the beart of man, ‘tis there, it is there. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MAY LESTER. 


BY MARY B. C. 


ed 





SLADE. 





“Anp so, May, you have refused young Hal- 
sey, on whom more mamas have looked approv- 
ingly, and more daughters smilingly, than upon 
any other “eligible”? who has graced our city 
this winter. In truth, nay, I am vexed with 
you; if I had time or patience, I’ would count 
the conquests you have made this season, all of 
them brilliant ones, and all in vain. O naughty 
May.” 

** Unintentional, Annie,wholly unintenticnal.” 

“ Bat you shall lay aside your book and listen 
to me now. I regret Halsey’s repulse, for you 
know he is one of my favorites; but Chester 
rejoices at it! Ah, I thought I should rouse you. 
I have not seen my husband more delighted, 
since—” 

“Since you did not refuse him?” said May. 
** Well, tell me why, for see, my horse is at the 
door, and I am in haste to ride away from 
scoldings and proposals.” 

May Lester was a lovely and beautiful woman. 
She had been spending the winter months with 
her friend in New York, and had only delayed 
her return to Virginia, to her own beautiful 
home, for she was an orphan heiress, to accom- 
pany her friends on an excursion through the 
Northern States. 

The brilliant southern lady had won the ad- 
miration of many even in the city of beauty, but 
the offered homage of all hearts had, as in this 
last instance, been kindly, but calmly refused. 

Yet was May Lester no artful coquetie, for 
no word or tone of his had lured on the fascinat- 
ed sufferers. The dying moth. may not chide 
the flame that for him burned all too brightly. 
As she stood there in her beauty, with a bright 
smile beaming on her sweet countenance, her 
clear laugh, at the evident dissatisfaction of Mrs. 
Marsh, was like the merry tone of an innocent 
and guileless child. 

“Come,” said she, ‘let me know what this 
good husband of your# says; no wonder he 
rejoices in Halsey’s escape. Is it so ?”’ 

“O no—he gives me far other reasons. You 
know I permit him to be one of your enthusias- 
tic admirers, and he says he knows but one being 
on earth who is your equal, and he rejoices that 
you are still free, for that one will soon be here 
to enter the lists. One more trial,” says Ches- 
ter, “ and then if your heart is not won, he will 
agree with me, that you would not love if you 
could, and could not if you would.” 

“Admirable!” cried May; “only one more 
trial! Meanwhile, I must burnish my armor 
and be in readiness for the conflict. But who 
is this paragon, and when shall I see him? Do 
give timely notice ;” and May’s musical laugh 
again rang out as she sprang into the saddle, 
and patting her horse gently upon the neck, 
added, ‘‘ Tell me all about it, so that if I dread 
the trial, Selim and I may run away to Virginia.”’ 

“He is a schoolmate of Chester’s whom he 
left in college and met again in France. The 
meeting was mutually pleasant, and for a short 
time they journeyed together. Chester left his 
friend in Italy. He has now returned and is 
with his mother in P—. He will soon be with 
us, for Chester has invited him to jdin our party, 
and he has friends in the North whom he is 
anxious to visit. You would begin to love him, 
should vou hear Chester eulogize his many good 
qualities.” “< 

“And his name ?” 

“His name is Henry Lincoln. He is of one 
of the best families in the North, and very rich, 
withal.” ; 

Mrs. Marsh had turned as she spoke, to reach 
a branch of the fragrant clematis that twined 
about the pillar against which she leaned, and 
she did not observe that May was silent. /Turn- 
ing towards her she saw her hand relax its hold 
of the bridle, the whole expression of her coun- 
tenance had changed, the color left her cheeks, 
her eyes were fixed mournfally, aod her pale 
lips moved as if struggling for the power of ex- 
pression; and as Mrs. Marsh sprang forward, 
she sank to the ground, and murmuring, “He! 
Harry Lincoln,” closed her eyes in deep insen- 
sibility. 

It was long before consciousness returned, 
and then with a wild look of agony she begged 
to be left alone. Long after, when the anxious 
and sorrowing Annie stole to her door, she sat 
with her bowed head resting upon one hand, and 
without seeking to know who was the intruder, 
she shook her other hand in weary impatience, 
and Annie left her again. 

In the evening she opened a note from her. 
‘© Come to me,”’ it said, “‘and see how one who 
*eould not love, can suffer,” When Mrs. 
Marsh sat down by the side of the couch on 
which she Jay, and clasped the feverish hand that 
hung by its side, between her own trembling 
fingers, and looked into that pale, sad face, she 
started with terror, for May Lester seemed no 














longer herself. Could it be that this was the 
true May, and that the smiling girl she had 
known so long had been, all along, a suffering 
and enduring woman ? 

After a moment of silence she said : 

“Annie, I must go home to-morrow; I can- 
not stay here another day.” 

She did not pause to notice Annie’s look of 
amazement and gush of tears, but went on, her 
voice feeble and trembling as a sick child’s, and 
low, plaintive and sad. 

“Long ago, Annie, when we were children, 
O how long ago it seems! I told you all my 
little joys and sorrows. As I grew older I still 
confided in you; but there is one thing I have 
never told you, nor should I now but for this 
weakness that seems to you so strange. O An- 
nie, your calm and quick nature can but faintly 
comprehend the love I bear, and long have 
borne to him—to Harry Lincoln. 

“We met for the first time during the last 
year of my father’s life, while we were at Niag- 
ara. His father and mine had loved each other 
in youth, and that love had strengthened as years 
passed on, and when my father learned that 
he was Dudley Lincoln’s son, he greeted him 
with the same warm friendship. 
I tell you all? When we left Niagara he went 
with us. I was very happy then. I was the 
child of wealth and unbounded love. I seldom 
knew an ‘ungratified wish, and among those 
beautiful scenes it was not strange that I, whose 
greatest joy had ever been in the love of the 
beautiful in nature, should rejoice in spirit. Bat 
now there was a new feeling in my soul; day by 
day it stole into my heart—day by day it strength- 
ened there. 

“He was my companion in all my daily 
walks ; his was the same strong, pure delight— 
his the same chastened feeling, as together we 
looked upon the sacred impersonations of the 
spirit of beauty. I told him all my thoughts and 
sang for him all my sweetest songs, and so the 
time flew away and I loved him, yet I knew it 
not! One day—we were among the White 
Mountains then—my father had left us, and Har- 
ry had been speaking’ as only he could speak, of 
the beauty around us and its effect upon our 
souls, and then he added a regret that we must 
so soon leave scenes where we had been so hap- 
py—that we must so soon part. I had not 
dreamed of this before, and now the thought was 
terrible, and I wept passionately. Then Annie, 
I knew that I loved him, and when, hand in 
hand we descended that mountain, the joy of 
the blessed was in my soul, for I knew that the 
love of that noble being was all my own. 

“« My father smiled on me that night, and his 
‘God bless you, my child!’ came with a more 
thrilling tone as he kissed my burning cheek, and 
whispered his joy in mine. 

“ With the instinctive delicacy of a first love, 
I begged that our engagement might be a se- 
cret with us, and my father acceded to my 
wish. Life was, O, so beautiful to me then, An- 
nie. I went out alone, early, very early upon 
the morning of the next day, and walked by the 
side of one of the pleasant streams that wind 
their way down the mountain, and it seemed te 
me that the waters smiled upon me like loving 
sisters, for far up in their high home they had 
heard the precious words of yesterday, and the 
little white violets that never before seemed so 
purely beautiful—I picked them, and impulsively 
kissed their pale lipsp—the light within made all 
things light without. Then I sat down upon a 
rock covered with green, soft moss, and I sang 
anew song; the words came from my heart; 
there were none in my memory fit for such deep 
thankfulness; and then a manly voice full of 
music repeated my words, for he had been near 
me all the while. When I leaned on his arm to 
return, it seemed to me that we two were fit to 
go through the blue portals above, to our home 
in heaven. God only knew how much of puri- 
fying sorrow one of us still needed. 

“ We parted that day, and Annie, I have nev- 
erseen him since! Fouryears only have passed 
by, and my head is not yet gray; but I am old, 
very oldin heart, and ages seem to have dragged 
their slow length of years in my soul since 
that hour ! 

“ We parted; I went to my far home to gaze 
in secret upon the beautiful miniature that even 
my father never saw, to sing the songs he loved, 
to finish the sketches his hand had begun, to read 
the books he preferred, to watch for the com- 
ing of the white-winged messengers of love he 
sent to me, to worship at an earthly shrine, to 
experience the bitter retribution of a wronged 
and broken heart, and to turn again to Him 
whose altar I had forsaken for this thing of 
clay. 

“He returned to Yale to finish his studies. 
His frequent letters were perfect transcripts of 
himself; to the last they breathed the same en- 
dearing love; but man is fickle and his love 
changes like the fitful wind. 

“When I received that last I was at my un- 
cle’s. He had just returned from Europe, and 
with him the gentleman to whom Aunt May had 
long been engaged, and for the love of whom 
she had been leading through dewy youth and 
sunny womanhood a life of waiting hope and 
patient duty. He returned rich and honored, 
and Aunt May became his wife. 

“Then my father died. He lived only a week 
after the marriage of his sister; in the strength 
of manhood he passed away, peacefully, joyfully, 
as a Christian should dic. 


O, Annie, can 


O had he known 
the bitterness in store tor me, he had not died 
thus calmly. 

“Many days had elapsed, bringing me no 
letter from Harry; I was sick with fear, for he 
had spoken of enfeebled health, and I knew that 
he was making great efforts to graduate with 
honor, and so when the letter came to us an- 
nouncing my father’s death, I dared not break 
its sombre seal. d/e still lived, but my noble 
father was in heaven ! 

“ Annie, since then, life has bee: very dark to 
me. God has strengthened me, and I have 
striven daily to fulfil my mission on earth, and 
an approving conscience has not left me wholly 
without calm and peaceful satisfaction; but I 


have never been happy, I shall never be again | 


on earth, for Annie, Liove him still. I loved him 
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once—and forever. He has failed me, but still 
I love him—once and forever. 

“Day after day I waited and watched and 
hoped to hear from him ; thenI said I will write 
tohim again. I wrote; I had sealed my letter, 
but in my haste I had taken a seal I never used 
before, and the clear impression of “ delusion,” 
scornfally smiled upon me from the gleaming 
wax. Then first, then wholly, the bitter truth 
sank into my soul; at once the full conscious- 
ness swept over me that I, so deeply loving, had 
been too lightly loved. I was deluded no longer. 

“Since then I have heard his name but twice ; 
once Aunt May wondered I should so soon have 
forgotten the gentleman with whom my father 
had been so pleased at Niagara. Another time 
it was at a large party, and I laughed and chat- 
ted with the veriest butterfly of the evening, 
while I heard the bitter words—‘ he had gone to 
Europe,’ they said, ‘ suddenly ; immediately, in- 
deed, after leaving college, where,’ they said, 
‘he graduated with highest honors.’ I knew why 
he went thus capriciously. I knew that he wished 
not to meet me so soon whom he had so wrong- 
ed. Yet I laughed at that moment, and by-and- 
by I danced, and Annie, it was one of my ‘ bril- 
liant nights.’ You have seen such, and you 
have heard them say, ah! so have I—‘how hap- 
py is May Lester!’ and all the while, God only 
knew the agony I bore within. 

“So Annie, let me go to‘morrow; I am weak 
and weary-hearted now, and I must go away 
and nerve myself to meet him as I ought. God 
will strengthen me in my painful way.” 

It was long past midnight when Annie Marsh 
left that couch of misery. She, the teacher and 
chider of the morning, had learned in the still 
midnight a life-lesson of endurance. 

When May Lester was alone, she prayed long 
and earnestly for strength fur her own need, 
but most of all, for the happiness of him who 
had wronged her. Then she sweetly slept; for 
forgiveness of injuries is fragrant incense before 
God, and angels fan with their bright wings the 
fire of that altar on which it is burning. 

The next night Henry Lincoln’s voice sound- 
ed in the ears of those who had just heard her 
sad farewell, and her last words, “ Call me Hel- 
en Lester, my mother’s name, if you speak of me 
in his presence.” 

Annie Marsh strove to greet her new guest 
cordially and kindly. Before the close of the 
evening a thought had crossed her sunny spirit 
that some dark cloud of mystery shaded the 
life of her friend ; at least she could not believe 
that Lincoln was the heartless trifler she had 
been ready to condemn a few hours before. 

His calm, courtly manner in the presence of 
other guests bore no trace of suffering, but when 
all had gone and he was alone with Mr. and 
Mrs. Marsh, his voice grew sad as he spoke of 
old times and scenes, and when Chester alluded 
to the last months of his college life, he seemed 
lost in painful thought. 

“And did you continue, across the sea, the 
correspondence about which we wild ones teased 
you so greatly?” said Chester. ‘Those little 
gems of letters must have gone tremblingly on 
so long a voyage.” 

Lincoln bowed his head, but made no reply,and 
Annie left them full of hope for her friend. Af- 
ter a brief silence Lincoln asked abruptly, ““Who 
is this Miss Lester whose sudden departure your 
friends regret so much ?” 

Chester had not yet learned the cause of Ma- 
ry’s request, but he replied quickly : 

“O Helen Lester is a beauty, a belle, and an 
heiress, who has been visitiag us from her home 
in the South; but she has left us rather abruptly.” 

“Tam not surprised at any act of caprice in 
one of her sex and name,” said Lincoln, but as 
if regretting the remark, he hastily changed the 
subject; but he left Chester a ready convert to 
the opinion of his wife, when he had heard her 
story and told his own. 

“ There sings May’s canary,” said Annie, the 
next morning ; “poor little thing, it shall not 
miss her loving care.” 

As she fed the gentle bird a calm voice bade 
her good-morning, and Lincoln stood by her side. 

“T will know all before he leaves me,” thought 
she, and her plan was quickly devised. 

“Is not this a beautiful bird ?”’ said she, as 
she smoothed his golden feathers and pressed it 
to her own sweet face—‘ and I love it the better 
for its pretty name, the name of her whose gift 
it is; ‘‘ May,” sweet May, it should not be a 
common name, unless all Mays were gentle and 
true like our May Lester, hke the May we love, 
my bird,” and she fondled the favorite again, 
hardly daring to cast a glance toward Lincoln 
to mark the effect of her words. 

In a moment he stepped forward, and grasp- 
ing her hand, said, in a voice sad even in his 
indignation : 

“Call her not gentle and true, for I have 
known May Lester well, and she is a heartless 
woman. God grant that she may not have just 
heart enough for remorse. My friend, this true 
and gentle May married, after the briefest ac- 
quaintance, @ man old enough to be her father, 
because he bore an honvured name, and was the 
possessor of countless thousands ; and this, too, 
when she knew that she must ruin the fondest 
hopes of one who loved her as few ever love ; 
and not one weck before her marriage she wrote 
to him full of love and trust ; to me, my friend, 
for Iam he who loved her, and I am he whom 
she so bravely deceived! Her father only knew 
of our engagement. He died within a month. 
He could refuse her nothing, but his high sense 
of honor must have bowed humbly when he 
knew that his promise and her plighted word 
must be broken to gratify the matrimonial am- 
bition of a misguided girl.” 

Lincoln had spoken too impetuously to observe 
his auditor, and now, as he paused and raised his 
to hers, for an instant he thought she mocked 
him ; but the sweet smile he saw had no malice 
in it, and those mild eyes beamed so kindly 
upon him as she led him to a seat in the pleas- 
ant shade by an open window, and there seemed 
something so joyful in her elastic step, that a 
strange hope stole over him. 


> 


“Listen now,” she said, to my story; and 


she told in her sweet, artless manner, the story 





of May Lester, loving, forsaken, suffering ! 





‘But the marriage,” said the bewildered 
Lincoln, “I surely saw it announced in many 
southern papers.” 

“ When you see our May,” said Chester, who 
entered at this moment, “you will not regret 
that you could not marry the maiden aunt, who, 
though she is one of earth’s noblest and best, is 
‘old enough to have been your mother.” 

“ Four years of sorrow for my May,” sighed 
Annie, “through a mistake !” 

“Four years of bitterness,” for me, ‘added 
Lincoln, “ through this sad mistake !” 

“Four years of pique at not being able to 
marry an old maid,” laughed Chester. “ But 
come,” said he, “ with me, and make arrange- 
ments for a journey to Virginia. Annie and I 
constitute ourselves your guardians, yours and 
May’s—we shall go with you until May Lester 
is May Lincoln, or we shall have another trip to 
Europe and Asia in a fit of pique.” 

“It was late in the afternoon of a lovely day 
when the travelling carriage of Mr. Marsh ap- 
proached an old but elegant country mansion 
in northern Virginia. Annie and Mr. Lincoln 
walked up the broad avenue leading to the 
house, and Annie felt the arm on which she 
leaned tremble, as they stood upon the vine- 
shaded gallery. A female form was seen near 
the open window, and Annie, stepping noiseless- 
ly forward, whispered, ‘she is sleeping.” 

They passed in, and the strong man bowed 
his head and wept like a child, for an open cas- 
ket was before her, and many letters were upon 
the table, and he knew their contents. One, his 
last, lay beneath her hand and a tear rested upon 
her closed eyelids. An open piano stood near, 
and upon it lay anold gem of song she had 
oftenest played for him. Her little hand was 
almost as thin and transparent as the paper on 
which it rested, and there was a hollowness to 
her cheek that told of a worn and chafed spirit. 
Annie ran her fingers lightly over the keys and 
filled the room with a sweet gush of music. 

The poor girl awoke, and instinctively grasp- 
ing that last letter, arose. Annie’s smile met 
her eye, and then it fell on Harry Lincoln! 
There was a strange mingling in her face for an 
instant, of wild agony and old delight, and then 
her proud spirit rose in maidenly strength, and 
she stepped forward to greet him as she had 
schooled her heart to do; but she had overrated 
her strength, and she sank fainting back again. 
She was still conscious, and his quick words 
told her the story of years ina moment. They 
were alone, and when long afterward they join- 
ed Mr. and Mrs. Marsh in the garden, a holy 
trust shone on either face, and it shone from the 
heart. 

“Was I not right?” said Chester, as they 
approached, “ Is he not worthy of her?” 

“Yes, you are always right,” was the very 
wifely reply. 

“And you are always trustful and hopeful, or 
this mystery had not so soon been solved.” 

There was a merry ringing of bells anda 
joyous bridal party in the old church where May 
Lester’s fatner and mother were married, and 
when the old minister, whose hand, long years 
before, had sprinkled the baptismal water upon 
her infant brow, laid his feeble hand upon her 
head and blessed her, and she turned away from 
the altar to begin from that holy moment, from 
that sacred spot, the journey of life anew, her 
eye fell upon his grave who had blessed her 
young heart’s choice. The rays of the setting 
sun rested upon it, and as the green turf and 
sweet flowers shone in the sunlight, her father’s 
grave smiled upon her, and she knew that he 
smiled in heaven! 

A SNEEZING COURT. 

The Cincinnati Columbian must be responsi- 
ble for the following sneezer : 

During the progress of the examination of 
Minkhouse and Leary, for an outrage upon an 
idiot girl, some person or persons, not having a 
due sense of the awful majesty of the law or the 
dignity of the court, scattered a villanous mix- 
ture of snuff, Cayenne pepper, baberry bark, and 
most probably a slight sprinkling of cowhage 
about the room. It happened at the time that 
the audience was extremely large, and of that 
mixed description that generally congregate 
about the purlieus of a court of justice. The 
insinuating dust soon began to take effect, a con- 
cert of sneezing mixed with coughing first among 
the outsiders, made it impossible to understand 
one word from either judge, lawyer, witness or 
prisoner. 

‘Silence ?”’ shouted the marshal. 

‘ Si an ci-chi chee-lence,” sneezed the deputy. 

By this time the epidemic had extended to 
within the bar, and there was as much coughing 
and sneezing as ever was heard within the House 
of Representatives during a prosy speech of an 
unpopular orator. 

“Open the-ugh win-chee-chee-dow, 
exclaimed the prosecuting attorney. 

“ T suggest ah-chee-te-that they be chiz turned 
out,” gasped another lawyer. 

The judge, who by this time had coughed 
and sneezed until his face was as red as the 
comb of a turkey cock, was struck by the idea, 
and a posse of officers being called fiom below, 
cleared the room of the unhappy muititade, who 
upon their egress into the street, gave such a 
concerted diabolical sneeze that a couple of 
horses that were hitched outside, became scared, 
and breaking their bridles, scampered frantically 
away. 





O Lord,” 


ea ce See ee 
THE GREAT BELL OF VIENNA. 

For a birthday excursion, I yesterday ascend- 
ed the tower of St. Stephen, which rises up to 
the enormous height of 439 feet. About 200 
feet above the fluor we reached the Cathedral 
bell, the largest in Germany, weighing 35,400 
pounds. A small! family could live conveniently 
under the immense structure. It is 1) feet high 
and 101-2 wide. Eight men are required to 
ring it, as the clapper alone weighs 1400 pounds. 
It was cast in 1711 by the Emperor Joseph I. 
from 180 Turkish cannon taken by the Austrians. 
At the height of 250 feet is the clock. In the 
rvom with the latter is stationed a man to watch 
for the breaking out of fires in the city and su- 
burbs. He takes the angle by means of a fine 
telescope, and on a chart prepared for the pur- 
pose, finds the street and house. The alarm is 
then given. 1 ascended to the top of the tower, 


but as it inclines three feet from a perpendicular, | 


and trembles at the slightest blow, I did not re- 
muin long at so dizzy a height.— Correspondence 
of Northern Advocate. 
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There are few things which reason can discov- 
er with so much certainty and ease, as its own 
insufficiency. Those who are ignorant of this im- 
perfection, are the best proofs of it.— Collier. 











THE INDIA RUBBER TREE, 

The tree (Siphilla Elastic) is quite peculiar in 
its appearance, and sometimes reaches the hej ht 
of eighty and even a hundred feet. The trank 
is perfectly round, rather smooth, and protected 
by a bark of a light color. 

The leaves grow in clusters of three together 
are thin and of an ovate form, and are from ten 
to fourteen inches in length. The centre leaf of 
the cluster is always the longest. 

This remarkable tree bears a curious fruit, of 
the size of a peach, which, although not very pal. 
atable, is eagerly sought after by different ani. 
mals—it is separated into three lobes, which 
contain each a small black nut. The trees are 
tapped in the same manner that New Englanders 
tap maple trees. The trunk having been per. 
forated, a yellowish liquid, resembling cream 
flows out, which is caught in small clay cups, 
fastened to the tree. When these become full, 
their contents are emptied into large earthen 
jars, in which the liquid is kept until desired for 
use. 

The. operation of making the shoes is as sim- 
ple as it is interesting. Imagine yourself, dear 
reader, in one of the seringa groves of Brazil, 
Around you are a number of good-looking na- 
tives of low stature and olive complexion. All 
are variously engaged. One is stirring with a 
long wooden stick the contents of a cauldron, 
placed over a pile of blazing embers. This is 
the liquid as it is taken from the rubber tree, 
Into this a wooden “last,” covered with clay, 
and having a handle, is plunged. A coating of 
the liquid remains. 

You will perceive that another native takes 
the “last,” and holds it in the smoke arising 
from the ignition of a species of paim fruit, for 
the purpose of causing the glutinous su stance 
to assume a dark color. The “last” is then 
plunged again into the cauldron, and this pro- 
cess is repeated as in dipping candles, until the 
coating is of the required thickness. You will, 
moreover, notice a number of Indian girls en- 
gaged in making various impressions, such as 
tlowers, etc., upon the soft surface of the rubber, 
by means of their thumb nails, which are especi- 
ally pared and cultivated for this purpose. After 
this final operation, the shoes are placed in the 
sun to harden, and large numbers of them may 
be seen laid out on mats in exposed situations. 
The aboriginal name of rubber is cachuchu, from 
which the formidable word of caoutchouc is de- 
rived. 

Attempts are being made to prepare the gum 
for exportation in its liquid state, and a quantity 
has been thus brought into New York and New 
Haven from Para, 8. A. It is of great value 
for most purposes, and the prospect is that it 
will soon be imported in large quantities. —Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


FORMATION OF COAL, 


Mr. Lyell, in his “ Travels in America,” gives 
the following hypothesis concerning the forma- 
tion of coal tields: ‘ That the ancient seams of 
coal were produced for the most part by terres- 
trial plants of all sizes, not drifted, but growing 
on the spot, is a theory more and more generally 
adopted in modern times, and the growth of 
what is called sponge in such a swamp, and in 
such a climate as the Great Dismal, already coy- 
ering so many square miles of a low level region 
bordering on the sea, and capable of spreading 
itself indefinitely over the adjacent country, helps 
us greatly to conceive the manner in which the 
coal of the ancient carboniferous rocks may have 
been formed. ‘he heat, perhaps, may not have 
been excessive when the coal-measures originat- 
ed, but the entire absence of frost, with a warm 
and damp atmosphere, may have enabled tropi- 
cal forms to flourish in latitudes far distant from 
the line. Huge swamps in a rainy climate, 
standing above:the lével of the surrouading tirm 
land, and supporting a dense forest, may have 
spread far and wide, invading the plums like 
sume Europ peat when they burst ; 
and the frequent submergence of the masses of 
vegetable matter bencath seas or estuaries, as 
often as the land sunk down during subterrane- 
ous movements, may have given rise to the de- 
position of strata of mud, saud or limestone, 
immediately upon the vegetable matter. 

“The conversion of successive surfaces into 
dry land, where other swamps supporting trees 
may have formed, might give onyin to a con- 
tinued series of coal measures of great thickness. 
In some kinds of coal the vegetable texture is 
apparent throughout under the microscope ; in 
others, it has only partially disappeared; but 
even in this coal the flanened’ truuks of trees of 
the genera Lepidodendron Sigillaria, and others, 
converted into pure coal, are occasionally met 
with, and erect fossil trees are observed im the 
overlying strata, terminating downwards in the 
seams ot coal.” 











CHILDISH SINCERITY. 


A lady who was quite in the habit of dropping 
in at her neighbor’s about meal-time, in the nope 
of obtaining an invitation to partake with tne 
family, was recently completely nonplussed by 
the unhesitating frankness of a child. 

Knowing that a neighbor’s supper-hour was 
five, she cailed in abouc four, and settled herself 
down for a long call. 

*“It takes two to make a bargain,” and the 
lady honored with the call had no idea of giving 
an invitauion, if it was in her power to escape it. 
Accordingly the hour of five brougit uo indica- 
tions of supper. ‘Lime wore on, the sun was 
near its setting, and still the same. A liccle yirl, 
the daughter of the lady in question, began to 
grow quite uneasy. At length, her mother hay- 
img gone out for a moment, the Visitor said— 
“ You must come over and see me, Mary, some 
time.” “No, 1 wont,” said the child. “ Why 
not!” “ Because | don’t like you.” ‘ But why 
don’t you like me?” * Because L’m hungry, and 
want some supper.” “ Buc,” said tue visitur, 
amazed, “I don’t prevent you having your sup- 
per,do[?” ‘Yes, you do,” said ttile Mary. 
“* Mother said she shouldn't have supper tul you 
were gone, if you sturd tl midnight.” in less tan 
five minutes the visitor Was marching out of the 
front door with a very red face. She hasu’s 
called to see little Mary since. 

Little Mary, in her childish frankness, has not 
yet learned the important lesson which attr 
years will not fail to teach her, viz, that “ the 
truth, however exceilent or desirabie in itself, is 
not to be spoken at all times,”’—Anickerbocker. 


——_ oe > 
ANTS’ NEST. 
There is in Australia a species of ant, which 

builds its nest in trees, by bending down several 
adjacent leaves and gluing them together in the 
form of a purse. Says Hawkesworth, in his 
account of Cook’s first voyage :—‘' Phew sue- 
thod of bending down the leaves we had no 
opportunity to observe, but we saw thousands 
uniting their strengtn to hold them 1 tins port 
tion, while other busy multitudes were employed 
within, applying the gluten that was tu prevent 
their returning back. ‘L'o satisfy vurselyes that 
the leaves were bent and held dowu by wie 
efforts of these diminutive artiticers, we dis- 
turced them in their work ; and as soon as they 
were driven from their stations, the leaves on 
which they were employed sprang up with & 
furce much greater than we could haye thought 
them able to couquer by any combination of 
their strength ;¢but, though we gratificd our 
curiosity at their expense, the injury did not go 
uurevenged, for thousands immediately thicw 
themselyes upon us, and gave us iusuierable 
pain with their stings, especially those whi 





touk possession of our necks and hair, whence | 


they were not easily driven.”’—Home (razcit 
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LINES TO SARAH. 


hier aos 
BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


PAPAL PLL LDS 


She seemed like some sweet fragile bud 
To earth’s cold regions given ; 

I do believe an angel hand 
Marked that fair child for heaven! 

But still she lived, and loved, and moved, 
On this cold earth of ours; 

And round her pathway seemed to bloom 
Karth’s sweetest, fairest flowers. 


Although she was so pure and good, 
So beautiful to view ; 
I marked in her no vanity, 
As she from childhood grew. 
Friends watched o’er her with gentle care, 
She seemed earth’s favored child; 
Years rolled away on rapid wings, 
Still fortune round her smiled. 


Her childhood’s days are past and gone, 
And she is now a wife; 

*Twould seem her chosen one was sent 
To bless her earthly life! 

0, how I’ve feared that sorrow’s hand 
Might touch that fragile form ; 

For well I know that she would droop 
’Neath dark affliction’s storm. 


It is my soul’s most earnest prayer, 
Whate’er my let may be, 

That all her days may glide in peace, 
From earth’s dark shadows free! 

0, may her guardian angel be 
The gentlest one in heaven ; 

And shield her safe from grief and care, 
Till life’s last ties are riven! 


+ > 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BLANCHE OF MONMOUTH. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY CHARLES E. WAITE. 





Her bare right arm, uplifted high, 

All light, her large and glorious eye, 

And her whole frame—dilated— fired— 

She looked the Pythoness inspired.—Co.ron. 

“BrancuE! Blanche! We’re on the eve of an 
action! I come to embrace you for the last 
time !” 

The speaker was a horseman in the American 
cavalry. Enveloped in clouds of dust, he was 
dashing up towards the veranda of a large man- 
sion, built in the colonial taste, and exhibiting 
all the evidence of colonial affluence. His horse 
was flecked all over with foam, and his manner 
was fearfully excited. The person whom he ad- 
dressed was a young girl of scarcely eighteen 
summers. Her form was round,—perhaps too 
redundant, for those who deem embonpoint incon- 
sistent with beauty,—but graceful as a sylph’s. 
About her expressive face there played a profu- 
sion of nut-brown ringlets, and in her moist, 
dark eyes there beamed an earnest and meaning 
look, indicative at once of great force of charac- 
ter, and depth of passion. Her lips were full 
and slightly voluptuous in expression, her nose 
classically regular in contour, and her chin in- 
dented with a little dimple, which might have 
served as a nestling-place for a thousand loves. 

“Not for the last time, I trust!” she replied, 
with a sweet and encouraging smile. “ My heart 
tells me that the American arms-will be trium- 
phant! Who commands the forces ?” 

“General Lee is at the head of the first divi- 
sion, and Washington follows close in his rear 
with the remainder of the army. I left my com- 
mand for a moment, and rode on in advance to 
take leave of you, my Blanche. The army will 
soon come up!” 

“Let us trust in the God of battles for the 
issue! He will sustain our just cause! How 
glorious it must be to fight fur one’s country ! 
And by the side of Washington! Edmund 
Stanley, were it not for you,” continued the 
lovely enthusiast, blushing to the temples, 
“were it not for you, I could wish that I were a 
soldier, and might bear arms in the cause of 
America |” 

“The army is approaching! I must leave 
you! God bless you, my Blanche!” 

“God bless you, Edmund! I would not 
counsel you to do anything unworthy of your- 
self, but do not plunge into unnecessary danger ! 
For my sake, do not !” 

The dragoon folded his betrothed in his arms, 
for a moment, but not daring to give full expres- 
sion to his emotions, tore himself hastily away, 
and remounting his dusty charger, plunged down 
the road. 

Blanche Rivers gazed after his retreating form 

with streaming eyes. Her innocent bosom heav- 
ed beneath its laced boddice, and for a moment 
she stood the very picture of feminine woe. 
But she was a brave girl, and the resounding 
tread of the advancing squadrons stirred all that 
was heroie in her soul, and quickly chased her 
tears away. Leaving the veranda she placed 
herself at an open casement of the mansion, and 
silently awaited the appearance of the marching 
troops. To the stirring strains of martial music, 
the glittering column advanced, along the high- 
Way, headed by Lee in person, attended by his 
suite. The day was insufferably hot, and many 
®canteen was pressed to a weary soldier’s lips, 
Upon that dreadfal march. Infantry, cavalry 
aad arillery toiled quickly by, and clouds of 
dust rolled up before, behind, and on either side 
of them, only to settle in thick folds upon their 
Shoulders, and add to the parching thirst which 
devoured them. Blanche gazed till she was 
Weary upon the passing host. Five thousand 
Ren, packed into the narrow highway, swept in 
aa incenceivably brief period before her eyes, on 
the ir way to Monmouth. When the last strag- 
sity corps had vanished from her sight, the heroic 
girl left the window, and proceeded to her father’s 
stables, Ordering the groom to saddle, and 
Ting around her horse, she re-entered the house, 
and aller @ moment’s absence, appeared at the 
'ront entrance, armed with pistols at her belt— 
* perfect Clorinda, or Joan of Are, all save the 
Berget and morion. In a moment she had 
"Pag, and was fying up the road, upon the 
®els of the American soldiers, 

+ 1 Will be an eye-witness of one struggle for 
freedom {”? said Blanche, as she checked her 
horse, to prevent him from approaching too near 


h the American rear. 








Lee soon reached the plain of Monmouth, and 
drawing up his soldiers under cover of the woods, 
went forward to reconnoitre. The broad field 
was covered with the glittering squadrons of the 
British, while extending as far in the distance as 
the eye could reach, was an immense train of 
baggage wagons, with stores for the support of 
ten thousand men. Drums beat, bugles sound- 
ed the charge, and the battle commenced. Pro- 
tected by the shades of the woods, Blanche wit- 
nessed in security the various mancuvres of the 
contending armies. She saw Wayne charge with 
resistless impetuosity, and her heart beat with 
emotions of the purest patriotism, as she reflect- 
ed that there was one in that cavalcade in whom 
she had an interest, whose arm would strike, that 
day, many a blow for his country’s cause. Not 
a selfish thought in regard to her lover’s peril 
crossed her mind; her whole soul was intent 
upon the issue of the struggle, and her whole 
being wrapped up in intense desire for the tri- 
umph of the patriot cause. 

“They are breaking, ere the struggle is half 
through !” said an officer by her side. 

Just then an aid flew past them, in the” direc- 
tion of Wayne’s cavalry squadron, and riding 
directly up to the blant old soldier, communicat- 
ed his message, which was received with a scowl 
black as night. 

“Sound a recall!’ growled the sturdy old 
veteran, and ere the battle had hardly begun the 
American army was slowly retiring. 

Blanche gazed with undisguised wonder upon 
these movements. ‘I came to see a battle, and 
I only behold an inglorious retreat! But Wash- 
ington shall know that he is to receive a rabble- 
rout of his own troops into his arms !”’ 

Urging her horse at top-speed, she dashed 
down the highway, intending to give warning to 
the rear division of the events which had tran- 
spired in front. On she flew, and was soon far 
past the retiring soldiery, who drew back in good 
order before the British, without any appearance 
of trepidation, or of having been beaten. Away 
she sped—quick as the wind she hurried*past 
the ancestral mansion—her steed panting with 
the intense heat, and reeking with foam. Like 
an arrow she shot past hamlets, and through 
forests, on her important mission. At the dis- 
tance of about three miles from her home, she 
met che advance-guard, but passing them, hur- 
ried on in search of the general-in-chief. Wash- 
ington was standing by his foam-dripping and 
dusty white charger, at a point where the high- 
way was crossed by two roads. Above him 
waved the flag of America, and he was listening 
with the most intense eagerness to the sharp 
rattling of musketry, and the deep booming of 
ordnance in the distance. Respectfully saluting 
him, Blanche Rivers said : 

“ Your excellency! The other division of the 
American force has retired before the enemy, 
and is now falling back slowly upon you!” 

A fearful look, in which indignation, scorn 
and despair most vividly depicted, passed over 
the features of the commander-in-chief. Those 
who saw the expression of Washington’s face 
when he learned of Lee’s pusillanimity say it 
was terrible. 

«General Lee conquered so quickly! Impos- 
sible! Hurry up the rear! Advance! -On, at 
half-trot! Maiden, ride by my side !” 

Blanche rode beside the general, and answered 
his anxious inquiries, in regard to the disgrace- 
ful retreat, with as much accuracy as her know- 
ledge of the facts and of military tactics would 
enable her to. Her heart swelled with pride, 


that she could thus render service to -her | 


America, and be the companion and adviser of 
the father of his country. 

’ “Did he not strike a single blow?” asked 
Washington. 

“ Yes, but a very feeble one! I saw Wayne 
called off in the middle of a charge !” 

“This is most strange, most incomprehensi- 
ble! Order up Stirling and Knox from the rear! 
Maiden, you have this day rendered your coun- 
try an invaluable service, you have perhaps been 
the means of changing the destinies of America ! 
What is your name ?” 

“ Blanche Rivers !” 

“Blanche, God bless your heroism! If you 
ever require assistance, either for yourself or 
yours, remember that you have a friend in Wash- 
ington !” 

Blanche buried her face in her hands and 
wept. The general rode to the front to give 
orders, and make preparations for the reception 
of. Lee’s fugitive squadrons. Just as the hurry- 
ing troops had arrived near Blanche Rivers’s 
home, they met their retreating comrades, who 
with some precipitation were falling back in a 
disorderly manner. No sooner did Washington 
catch sight of them, than spurring his white 
charger into a headlong gallop, he rode up to 
Gen. Lee, and uttered that passionate exclama- 
tion, more memorable for the manner in which 
it was spoken, than for the language in which it 
was clothed : 

“ Sir, I desire to know what is the reason, and 
And 
at the same moment ordering the artillery of 
Stirling and Knox respectfully to the right and 


whence arises this disorder and confusion !”’ 




















left, he endeavored by the powerful influence of | ( , 
| is not allowed to keep his moustaches and his 


his personal exhortations, to stem the tide of 
retreat. 

Afier the general left her side, Blanche en- 
deavored to extricate herself from the troops, in 


order to inform her parents of the dangerous | 


proximity of the English army. Scarcely had 
she emerged from the lines, when she beheld 
Edmund Stanley’s horse plunging across the 
road, directly opposite her father’s house. The 
riderless animal appeared in great terror—his 
eyes flushed wildly, and his nostrils were dis- 
tended as if some excessive fear were urging him 
on in his break-neck course. 

That betokens no good!” ejaculated Blanche. 
“ Edmund Stanley would not easily be compelled 
to abandon his favorite charger! On, Juno!” 
And applying her whip to the horse she rode, 
she stood, in a moment, at the front door of her 
father’s mansion. The portal was open, but 
there were no indications of an unusual commo- 
tion. Everything looked as quiet and peaceful 
as on an ordinary day. 
ment, and the clashing of steel in a remote part 


of the house was distinctly borne to her ears. A 
moment more, and a horrid yell of triumph 
awoke the echoes of the deserted rooms. Snatch- 
ing a pistoi from her belt, she rode quickly round 
to a back entrance, and concealing herself behind 
an angle of the wall, beheld, at a little distance, 
half a dozen soldiers in scarlet uniforms, forcing 
an entrance into a side hall, against what ap- 
peared to be formidable resistance. 

“T have it!” she whispered, drawing her re- 
maining weapon, and dismounting. Hastily 
fastening her horse, she softly stole round to the 
veranda, and entering through a window into 
the drawing-room, ascend d into the second 
story. Proceeding through several suits of 
rooms, in the direction of the clanging iron, she 
finally arrived at the head of a flight of stairs, at 
the foot of which a scene was presented that 
would have stirred colder blood than hers. 

On the lowest step reclined her mother, life- 
less—she had fainted. Directly before her was 
her father, old Hugh Rivers, bravely defending 
his senseless wife, with a dripping sabre, while 
leaning back over the banisters, apparently 
wounded and faint, though still brandishing his 
sword in the faces of his enemies, was Edmund 
Stanley. 

“ Stand back, ye ruthless desecrators of peace- 
ful firesides !” 

A pistol report rang through the hall, and a 
soldier who was on the point of transfixing 
Stanley, fell dead, as if prostrated by a bolt from 
heaven. Another shot was fired, and another 
Briton fell weltering in gore. Blanche looked 
the “ Pythoness inspired.” Like the heroine of 
the legend, an extract from which we have plac- 
ed at the head of our tale, her large and glorious 
eyes were “all light,” and her whole frame was 
dilated with enthusiasm. Rushing down the 
stairs, after she had discharged her weapons, she 
seized a sword, and with a vehemence that, re- 
sembled inspiration, beat back her foes. But 
three of the half dozen remained. ~ Two of them 
had fallen before her deadly aim, and the other 
had yielded his life to the impetuous Stanley. 

“Yield! yield! Heaven lends me strength, 
and assures me that you are mine !” 

Dismayed and terrified at her vehemence, the 
soldiers threw down their arms, and fled into the 
road with the utmost precipitancy. 

As soon as the enemy had vanished, Blanche 
devoted herself to the restoration of her senseless 
parent, and to the examination of Stanley’s 
wounds. Her mother was soon recovered, but 
her lover had been injured seriously by a deep 
flesh wound in the shoulder. Edmund Stanley 
did not return to the field that day, but lay in a 
darkened room, hot and feverish, while the dis- 
tant booming of the cannon and the sharp rattle 
of the musketry told what his comrades were 
achieving for the freedom of his country, upon 
the hot plains of Monmouth. 

“Blanche, I burn to be in the field! 
sound of those guns is maddening !” 

“Be quiet, Stanley! You only increase your 
fever! We have despatches from the field every 
half hour. Washington is conquering !”” 

“ Are you sure of it, Blanche !’" exclaimed the 
invalid, rising in his couch. ‘“‘ O, what heavenly 
music is that thundering ordnance! Do you 
hear any news from Wayne’s cavalry ?” 

“They were charging furiously and victori- 
ously at the last despatch !” 

“Would that I were there! Blanche, I be- 
lieve I would even renounce you, to be at my 
post this minute !” 

“You will lose me yet without the renuncia- 
tion, or rather I shall lose you, I fear! 
sake, Edmund, be quiet!” 

€tanley took her soft little hand within his 
own, and lying quietly upon his pillow, soon 
sunk into a disturbed slumber, while the din of 
battle was still resounding in his ears. Blanche 
watched over him during the whole day, and as 
once in awhile he broke forth into exclamations 
of “Charge! Let the bugle sound!” showing 
the perturbed state of his mind, her soft hand 
applied cold beverages to his lips, and cooled his 
heated brow. When he awoke, his fever was 
gone, the glorious victory of Monmouth had been 
consummated, and Blanche, his rescuer, his nurse, 
his betrothed, stood gazing affectionately on him. 


The 


For my 





MOUSTACHES IN THE BANK. 


Somehow or other, there is in the Gentile 
world an antagonism between moustache’ and 
money; oddly enough, pounds, shillings and 
pence will have nothing to do with the least as- 
sertion of “‘tip.’”? The young men of our genera- 
tion have been exhorted to lay down their razors, 
and to take up with moustaches. Many unso- 
phisticated enthusiasts have answered to the 
appeal with somewhat of the vigor of a Samson, 
putting, as it may be, the hairiest or downiest 
countenance upen the movement. On this the 
tvranny of bar faced Mammon asserts itself, in 
Mammon’s very highest place—yea, in its golden 
pulpit. Gallant young clerks of the Bank of 
England were beginning to grow good promis- 
sory notes of moustaches, when Mammon, look- 
ing upon these hirsute shootings, cried, “ Shave, 
young men—shave or resign.” This is a hard, 
tyrannous fact. The youths of England, en- 
trusted with the treasures of the bank, were 
ordered by a certain day to present clean faces, 
oreach a fairly-written resignation. They did 
both—that is, they one and all exhibited their 
resignation, by sacrificing the objectionable hair. 
And this is called a free country in which a man 


place. It is whispered that the shorn young 
gentlemen have drawn up a petition to Parlia- 
ment in the matter—a petition to be presented 
by Mr. Muntz, and supported by Col. Sibthorp. 
—Punch. 





—_ «¢—oe + — 
A RUSSIAN WASHERWOMAN, 


The following pleasant account of domestic 
management in the Russian household is given 


| by Captain Jesse :-—‘‘ One morning, while occu- 


pied in writing a letter, a very odd squirting kind 


| of noise outside the dvor attracted my attention, 


and at length worricd me so that I left my desk 


| and went out into the passage to ascertain the 


cause. 








Here I found my neighbor’s house-maid | 


| quietly ironing her muistress’s lace collars and | 


| whist.’ 


She listened for a mo- 


caps, so this did not account for it. 1 therefore 
re-entered my room, but had scarcely got seated 
at my desk when I heard the noise again ‘ whist, 
t.’ I looked out once more, and canght the 
abizail in the very act of filling her mouth with 
water, Which she discharged over a richly-em- 
broidered muslin dress, to damp it before ironing. 
This, to make the spray fall evenly from between 
her teeth, was done with a good deal of method, 
by first puffing out her cheeks, and then slapping 
them sharply with both hands.”—Kve, Gazette. 


[Written for The Flag of our Unien.} 


WHICH TO CHOOSE. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 





Mrs. Caampion, a rich widow of only thirty 
summers, and in the full bloom of her beaaty, 
was in the matrimonial market closely besieged 
by three suitors, all of them good-looking—all 
gentlemen, and all professing an unbounded and 
disinterested affection for the fair lady. Captain 
Trevanion had been a cavalry officer, but had 
retired from the service. He was a tall, dashing 
figure, with very aristocratic manners, and, like 
Ned Pepper, Paul Clifford’s friend, possessed an 
“unkimmon fine head of hair.” Indeed, it was 
ramored that his ambrosial curls were not na- 
ture’s gift to him, but the spolia opima of some 
nameless and more favored individual, procured 
of Bogle by the intermediation of a certain 
amount of filthy lucre. 
herited a large fortune. 

Suitor No. 2 was a young man about town, 

very fashionable, polished and pleasant. He con- 
trived to keep out of debt, but his financial re- 
sources were said to be very limited. Mr. Claude 
Careless evidently had a good prospect of sac- 
cess. 
The third suitor, Mr. Stanley Moreton, was an 
art-student, and also cultivated poetry. Though 
very modest and unaffected, he was slightly 
eccentric in the matter of costume, wore a Ru- 
ben’s hat, and black velvet coat, and during the 
Kossuth excitement, had serious thought of 
completing his equipment by a feather—but his 
better genius saved him from this solecism. As 
he was quite sensitive and timid, had an awk- 
ward habit of blushing, and was silent in com- 
pany, both the captain and Careless made light 
of his rivalship, and considered the contest as 
confined to themselves. 

The captain proposed after the most approved 
stage fashion, dropping gracefully on one knee, 
and pressing the lips that murmured his vows 
to the fair hand he solicited as his guerdon. 

When he had retired, Claude paid his devoirs, 
and made his proposals with great earnestness. 
His professions of disinterestedness were no less 
emphatic than the captain’s. 

The painter came next. When alone with 
the lady of his love, he found a voice which fail- 
ed him in the presence of others. 

To each of her suitors she gave the same 
reply—namely, that she would return a definite 
answer to his suit exactly three weeks from the 
date of the proposal ; requiring him in the inter- 
val to refrain from calling, or inquiring about 
her, and to absent himself from the city. The 
commands of a rich beauty are imperative. 
Each wooer promised a knightly obedience, and 
kept his pledge. The captain ran down to 
Newport ; Claude went to Saratoga, and Stanley 
carried his sketch-book up to the White Moun- 
tains. 

The widow shut herself up for three weeks. 
At the expiration of that time, punctual to the 
appointed day, hour and minute, the elegant 
captain entered Mrs. Champion’s drawing-room, 
and surveyed himself from head to foot in the 
Versailles mirror with a smile of complete satis- 
faction. He was even engaged in self-admiration 
when a light step recalled him to a sense of pro- 
priety. He turned and beheld the widow, but a 
thick veil covered her face. He drew a chair to 
her side, and addressed her. 

“« Dearest Isabella,” said he, in his most per- 
suasive tones, “ allow me to remove the envious 
screen which shrouds charms that were never 
meant to be concealed.” 

“ Alas, captain!” said the widow, with a 
tremulous voice, and drawing her veil yet closer, 
“those charms exist no longer.” 

“Is it possible !” cried the captain, in a tone 
of alarm. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“Since I saw you I have been very sick. 
When I was a child, my parents neglected to 
have me vaccinated, and the ravages of the small 
pox—” 

“The small pox !” cried the captain, pushing 
his chair back to the other side of the room. 

“Don’t be afraid, captain,” said the widow. 
“Tt is all over—and I am a dreadful object to 
behold ;—but of course that makes no difference 
in your affection.” 

“Hem !” cried the captain. ‘It would make 
no difference if I wanted to retire with you into 
the country, to live like Darby and Joan. But 
to go into society—to introduce as my wife at 
balls and soirees a person disfigured by a dread- 
ful disorder. ©, Lord, ma’am, the idea never 
entered my head !” 

“T release you from your engagement—you 
are free,’”’ said the widow. 

“T have no doubt, ma’am,” said the captain, 
greatly relieved, “that you will find individuals 
not exactly in my position, who will be—will be 
very happy to—in short, ma’am,I wish you a 
very good day.” 

“ Cold-hearted, vain egotist !” cried the widow, 
when he had left. “I rightly guaged your char- 
acter. You only wished fur a handsome wife to 
enhance your consequence, and parade in soci- 
ety, as you show off your handsome horse in the 
street. Let us see whether my thoughts have 
wronged Mr. Careless.” 

To Careless she told the same story. The 
young gentleman heard of the loss of her beauty 
with great nonchalance. 

“But that is not all,” said Mrs. Champion. 
“My business man has just been with me all the 


morning. My investments were most unfortu- 
nate. lam completely beggared.” 

“ How unfortunate !”’ cried Careless. “ For I 
am in the same predicament. I don’t see my 


way through this quarter. Now it is very evi- 
dent that it would be the height of folly for two 
persons without any income or prospect to marry 
only to multiply misery. I must beg you to 
consider my proposal of last month as only con- 
ditional. Doubtless there are rash, unprincipled 
men, wo would, in my case, think only of sen- 
timent, but I am too good a moralist, and too 
good a citizen, to think of persevering now. 
Farewell, madam! farewell forever! I leave 
you with despair in my heart, and madness in 
my brain !” 


The captain had in- . 





Probably no declaration of despair was ever 
uttered in a cooler tone—and so thought the 
widow. 

“He loved me for my money, as I thought,”’ 
she said. ‘I begin to believe that all the men 
are alike. If Stanley prove equally heartless, I 
shall renounce the perfidious sex.” 

The young artist heard the loss of his lady’s 
beauty calmly. 

“It is a misfortune.” said he. ‘“ Beaaty is a 
glorious gift—but perishable—the true heart and 
mind alone remain unchanged till death.” 

“But I am poor, Stanley,” said the widow. 

“You give me new life, Isabella!” cried the 
painter. “ The world cannot say now that any 
mercenary views tainted the pure feeling with 
which I regarded you. Trust me, you shall not 
want, while I have brain and hand to work for 
you.” 

“ Then take me such as I am and was,” cried 
the widow, throwing off her veil, “both in per- 
son and in purpose, and forgive the fabricated 
tale which proved two of my suitors worthless,” 

Freed from the veil, her dazzling beauty 
beamed on the painter in undimmed radiance, 
her hand thrilled to his touch. Need we say 
that they were happy ¢ 


SWORD FISH. 


The New Bedford Mercury says about forty 
sword fish were a few days since brought into 
that market. The capture of these fish-is at- 
tended with much difficulty and danger. They 
are taken with a harpoon and line, as in the 
whale fishery, and the boats often get “stove” 
by the sword of the wounded fish, sometimes 
sinking them almost instantly, they being heavi- 
ly ballasted sail boats. At Edgartown this is a 
regular and profitable business at this season. 
The boats leave early in the for the 

ineyard, 





south side of the islund of Martha’s 
and return at night with aboat half a dozen fish, 
averaging over one hundred pounds each, in 
weight. Their liver produces a fair quality and 
quantity of summer oil, and the flesh is 

for the Southern market, where it obtains a ready 
sale at good prices. Their ‘‘ meat” is the most 
closely compacted of any fish that swims, being 
about of the consistency of pork, and, eaten fresh, 
is most delicious. This is the only fish of which 
we have any knowledge in which there are no 
bones. The sword is a continuation—in a direct 
line from the head, from three to four feet in 
length—of the back bone, but there are no lat- 


eral bones. The sword of this fish is hard, 
and is driven with such force into the solid tim- 


bers of a ship, that it never can be drawn out; 
it breaks square off, and is so tightly wedged in 
that it serves as a plug to keep the ship from 
leaking badly. Every student of quegpapley and 
natural history is familiar with the manner in 
which the sword fish aids the thrasher in killing 
the whale. 





+ 


AN IOWA JURY’S VERDICT. 


We give the following humorous account of 
the way they do things in Iowa, from an up- 
river paper : 

A few days since an old toper died rather sud- 
denly. The coronor, in consequence, held an 
inquest, listened to the testimony of a physician, 
and was about to give the verdict—‘ Water on 
the brain,” when Mr. Slocum Popplepolis “ riz” 
fo object. 

“ Mr. Coroner, I have known the deceased for 
ten mortal years, and I know he has never seed 





a sober moment in all that time. To say that 
such a man can die ‘ with water on the brain,’ is 
therefore, blamed nonsense. It can’t be did! 
*Cause why—he never took any into his system. 
The true verdict, Mr. Coroner, should be, ‘gin, 
rum, or brandy on the brain ;’ but as I cannot 
get such a verdict, I am willing to split the dif- 
ference—compromise—and bring in a verdict as 
follows—* Died from the effects of brandy and 
pone on the brain.’”” The verdict was so ren- 
ered. 





There is no nobility like that of a great heart ; 
for it never stoops to artifice, nor is wanting in 
good offices, where they are seasonable.— Gratian. 
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TO A FRIEND. 


BY H. W. 


PAYSON. 


O seek not for bliss, "tis a phantom of air, 
A brilliant delusion, a beautiful snare ; 


Eaowrapping the senses and clouding the sight, 
Until it may plunge us in blackness of night. 
Seek neither for wealth—in the distance it glows, 


Like the stream in the desert that laughingly flows; 
But a buge anaconda, a fiend in disguise, 
Approaching too near to our vision may rise. 

Seek, seek not for fame, "tis a toy in the breeze, 

One moment. caressed and admired, it may please; 
The next, cast to earth, may be blasted and torn, 

Or away on the whirlwind of calumny borne. 

But happiness seek, of that calm, gentle kind, 
Which proclaims that within dwells a sensible mind. 
Seek joy in diffusing that social delight, 

Which annihilates sorrow and makes dullness bright ; 
It will light up around thee a beautiful flame, 

More lasting than riches, more honored than fame. 


(Translated from the Prench for The Flag of our Union.) 
CAPTURE OF GENERAL QUOINQUOIN 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 








Jacquet, a barber of Bordeaux, was obliged 
to leave his beautiful natal city and transport his 
household gods to Bayonne, where his uncle, 
also a barber, had bequeathed him a pretty 
house and all his custom. Jacquet had quitted 
with infinite regret the shores of the Garonne to 
establish himself on the banks of the Adour. 
Thither he had brought his wife Gracieuse, 
whose character did not correspond with her 
name. At the expiration of ten years of toil, 
Jacquet, without children and without care, de- 
posited the sceptre of fashion and reposed on 
his laurels. In memory of his native country, 
he had built a little cellar and placed in it speci- 
mens of the choicest wines of Bordeaux, which 
he drank once a week with his intimate friends. 
The barber, having laid aside his profession, be- 
came a great lover of news and politics. Ba- 
yonne was now, in this respect, a very interest- 
ing city. During the Spanish war, the regiments 
from the interior stopped there to take munitions 
of all kinds ; detachments from the peninsula 
also rested there. Jacquet kept himself inform- 
ed of all these arrivals, mingled in the ranks of 
the soldiers and overwhelmed them with ques- 
tions on the state of affairs beyond the Pyrenees ; 





broidered them if necessary, and then dissemi- 
nated them throughout the city; he was an 
ambulating and gratuitous Monitor. 

Early in the month of December, 1811, the 
municipal authorities of Bayonne announced, as 
usual, the approaching arrival of a detachment 
of old soldiers from Spain, that the inhabitants 
might prepare lodgings for them. Jacquet said 
to his wife : 

“ My dear Gracieuse, you will to-day have a 
visit from two troopers ; they will present them- 
selves with tickets for lodgings. You know my 
custom in such cases, I send them to the inn, 
and they are not sorry. Ygu will make a bar- 
gain with them, even if you have to pay six 
francs, but before they leave be sure and ques- 
tion them on affairs in Spain; I am very anx- 
ious to hear, for Iam assured that our success 
has been mingled with reverses ; so do not 
forget it.” 

His wife replied: ‘Since you are so desirous 
of obtaining this information, why do you go 
out? It would be better for you to await the 
arrival of the soldiers, and question them.” 

“Teannot. The child of Monja, the glazier, 
is to be baptized in half an hour,I must be there.” 

“ Because of the breakfast,’ added Gracieuse. 

“Not at all; Iam actuated by a nobler mo- 
tive,” replied the barber. “I met Monju last 
week on the Place de la Comedie. ‘ What is 
the news with you?’ said I to him. ‘News !’ 
replied he, ‘my house is larger this morning 
by two feet.” ‘How so?’ ‘My wife has again 
become a mother, there are two feet more in my 
house, and I invite you to the baptism. Cap- 
tain Pierron is to be the god-father of the child: 
come, you will breakfast with him, and the inter- 
view will be favorable to your plans.’ Listen, 
Gracieuse, this is the interesting part of it, they 
wish to nominate me for an officer in the Nation- 
al Guard. As an officer’s wife you will have a 
right to visit the sub-prefect and the general ; 
you will wear a hat. And Captain Pierron can 
aid much in my nomination. So you see, in- 
grate, I am acting for your interest and not for 
a paltry breakfast! Ah! how you misunder- 
stand your husband !” 

The sweet perspective of visiting the sub-pre- 
fect and wearing a hat appeased the ill humor 
of Gracieuse. At the moment of crossing the 
threshold of his door, Jacquet, in his Sunday 
clothes, suddenly paused and said hastily : 

“ Apropos, one thing more : have you thought 
of our duck for supper? You know that I am 
singularly fond of this game ; do not forget it.” 

* Be easy, it has already been cooking over 
the furnace these two hours.” 

Jacquet, satisfied, descended the steps which 
led to the street, and went away at a rapid pace. 
At two o’clock, the distant sound of the drum 
announced the arrival of the soldiers. A few 
minutes afterwards, two of them appeared at the 
door of the ex-barber with arms and baggage, 
presenting a note for lodgings ; they were two 
comrades of the 10th regiment, Dufour and Blu- 
teau ; the latter spoke. 

“Is this the house of Monsieur Jacquet ?” 

“Tt is, gentlemen,” said Gracieuse, “he is 
my husband.” 

‘** Well, so much the better for you, we have 
come to lodge with him. We are overcome with 
fatigue and wish for a good room, some arm- 
chairs, a sofa, a light and a bed.” 

“You will find none of these here ; our house 
is small, as you see, and we cannot receive you ; 
I will give you four franes, and you can find 
lodgings at the inn.” 

“ We are too much fatigued to go farther.” 

“ Well, to give you strength, I offer you six 
francs.” 

“ Let us see them,” said the corporal, softening. 

** Here they are.” 

“ What say you, Dufour?” 

“ Let us take them ; but give us a bottle of 





wine into the bargain.” 


of the new comers, said : ‘“ Well, be it so, 1 will 
give you an excellent bottle.” 

As she said these words, she passed into the 
kitchen adjoining the room where she had re- 
ceived the soldiers, lighted a candle and went 
into the cellar. Scarcely had she gone, when 
Bluteau said to his comrade : 

“Since we must find lodgings elsewhere, let 
us see if there is not something about here which 
will do for our dinner.” 

Both entered the kitchen, and perceived on 
the furnace a large sauce-pan. Bluteau hastily 
raised the cover ; a fine duck presented itself to 
their eyes ; the sauce was boiling around the 
biped. Bluteau said : 

“Ducks have always been the declared ene- 
mies of the 10th, I will take this one prisoner.” 

With an iron fork lying on the furnace, he 
delicately scized the half-cooked fowl. 

“ Open your knapsack, Dufour.” 

The order was immediately obeyed, and the 
duck hidden away in the depths of the knapsack. 

“ And the sauce ?” asked Dafour. 

“The sauce! I abandon it to its fate.” 

After having replaced the cover of the sauce- 
pan, the two rogues returned to the first room, 
where the hostess soon arrived, holding a bottle. 

“ Here is some good wine, gentlemen ; it is 
the choicest of Bordeaux. Jacquet will be an- 
gry ; no matter, so much the worse for him.” 

The bottle was soon uncorked and two glasses 
filled. The liquor produced its effect and the 
tongues of the soldiers were loosened. While 
they were swallowing the second glass, Gracieuse 
said to Bluteau : 

*« Have you ever seen the emperor?” 

“T have been as near him as I am to you.” 

“ Have you spoken to him ?” 

“As I speak to you. I formed a part of the 
imperial guard at its formation, then I became 
a corporal in the 10th regiment. The night 
preceding the battle of Friedland, I was station- 
ed as a sentinel before the emperor’s tent. He 
came out, I presented arms; he looked at me, 
I looked at him. After having considered me 
a few moments, the emperor eaid to me: ‘ Blu- 
teau, did you braid your own queue? Yes, sire, 
I braided it myself.’ Ican never think of this 
moment,” pursued the corporal of the 10th, 
“ without tears of tenderness.” 

Gracieuse, in the beginning of her relations 
with Jacquet, had been pleased with the lively 
gossip of the barber; but with time, she had 
wearied of it. The eloquence of the ancient 
grenadier of the guard charmed her to the last 
degree ; captivated by the words of Blateau, she 
had paid no attention to what was going on in 
the kitchen. Seeing the soldiers about to drink 
the last glass, she said : 

“ Gentlemen, are you directly from Spain?” 

“ Certainly ; we are not sorry to have left it, 
and to have done with those satanic guerillas.” 

*« Tell me then what is passing in that country, 
are our affairs prosperous ?” 

“ Not too much so,” replied the corporal, with 
sublime coolness ; ‘‘a great battle has just been 
fought near Saragossa, in which General Quoin- 
quoin was taken prisoner, and General La 
Sauce obliged to sustain the fire alone.” 

“ Indeed !” said Gracieuse, despairingly, “ it 
is very unfortunate.” 

“ Good morning, citizen; you will say to M. 
Jacquet that I am sorry not to have seen him ; 
that his wine is excellent, that I have never seen 
better, even in the tent of the emperor.” 

Scarcely had the two soldiers taken leave 
of their hostess, when Jacquet arrived half out 
of breath. 

“ Well!” said he to his wife, “have the two 
soldiers been here ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And have they gone already ? 
have found them here.” 

“They went away very quietly; they only 
demanded six francs and some wine to drink.” 

“ How!” exclaimed the barber, as he perceiv- 
ed the empty bottle; “you have given them my 
best Bordeaux, of which I have only four or 
five bottles left. You are always committing 
blunders.” 

“Do I know anything about your wine? And 
then these soldiers were very polite, and one of 
them had seen the emperor.” 

“Did you question them on the events of the 
war?” 

“T did so,” replied Gracieuse, “and it seems 
that our affairs are in a bad condition. A great 
battle has just been fought near Saragossa, in 
which General Quoinquoin was taken prisoner, 
and General La Sauce was obliged to endure the 
fire alone.” 

“‘ What does all this mean? I read the Mon- 
iteur daily, and have never seen the names of 
those generals. I do not believe it. And our 
duck, have you taken care of it?” 

“I have done nothing else; I have turned 
and re-turned it in its gravy, and it is boiling 
finely.” 

“ Let us look at it,” said Jacquet. 

They passed into the kitchen; the husband 
hastily uncovered the sauce-pan—it was empty ! 

“Tt seems your duck has taken a walk.” 

King Belshazzar was not more terrified when 
he read on the walls of his festal saloon the fatal 
decree, than was Gracieuse on seeing that the 
sauce-pan no longer contained the biped. At 
the end of a few minutes of solemn silence, 
Jacquet laughed loudly. 

«IT understand now your General Quoinquoin ; 
it is the duck which you have allowed to be cap- 
tured before your face. As for General La Sauce, 
do you see how he is enduring the fire alone? It 
appears, Gracieuse, that you have indeed taken 
care of the dack, turned and re.turned it.” 

The unfortunate housekeeper was dumb ; Jac- 
quet took the thing differently: he was delight- 
ed to relate such an adventure, although it was 
at his expense. Soon the whole city of Bayonne 
was informed of the trick of the two corporals. 
An inn-keeper had just opened his tavern, and 
looking about for a sign to attract customers, 
conceived the idea of causing to be painted on 
it a large duck, with this inscription: ‘“ General 
Quoinquoin.” This method succeeded beyond 
his hopes; every soldier who passed through 
Bayonne took a cup at the General Quoinquoin. 


I hoped to 
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THE WEDDING GIFT. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 

“ Axnp what do you suppose was Mr. May- 
berry’s present ?” inquired little Miss Rix, who 
was displaying the varied gifts she had received 
from her friends, previous to her wedding-day. 

“ Why, as he is a rich man, Olivia, and your 
uncle, too, I suppose it might be a bandeau of 
diamonds, or an opal ring, or an elegant brooch.” 

“ Well, it was nothing but a Bible! Only 
think what an antiquated gift this was to make 
to a young lady upon the eve of marriage. And 
just read the real pious note which accompanied 
it. I protest I mean to have the billet framed, 
and put under a glass. Here it is: 


“My pear Nirece,—Among the many rare 
and costly gifts which your fashionable friends 
will bestow upon you, I presume my present 
will be looked upon as an insignificant one—but 
be assured as you advance in life, you will find 
in it a treasure, for which you would not ex- 
change all the diamonds, and silver, and gold 
which are now so lavishly bestowed upon you. 
I may be removed to the land of silence when 
you shall peruse these precious pages; but be 
assured an attention to the precepts herein con- 
tained, will conduct you to a fairer and brighter 
home than the earthly one upon which you ex- 
pect so soon to enter. With the blessing of your 
uncle, please accept the accompanying volume 
from your true friend 





,” 


“ Well, this is sage advice,” remarked little 
Miss Olivia, “just suited to grandma’s case ; 
but, however, as he is an old man, and some- 
what superannuated, we must pardon the solem- 
nity which pervades his thoughts. Heighho, 
Alice! I’m glad you and I have a long journey 
to travel, before we reach your uncle’s point of 
observation. But what shall you do with the 
gift? The case is certainly elegant—bound in 
velvet and gold—beautifully lettered, ‘ Holy 
Bible.’ Shall you display it among your bridal 
presents ?” 

“I dare say my mother will insist upon my 
doing so, because it comes from her favorite 
brother. I suppose I can lay it upon the table, 
and place my largest cake basket upon it. No- 
body will think of noticing particularly whether 
grave or gay reading is in the ascendency. I 
don’t mean to insinuate but what the Bible is a 
very good book, but of course, one don’t want 
such sober reading when they are studying the 
fashions or going into gay company.” 

“©, Lunderstand you, Alice. I feel just as 
you do, that when we get to be old, sober, staid 
matrons, we will read our Bibles, and become 
first rate grandmothers, wont we, cousin? But 
here comes your mother, Alice, all ready to as- 
sort the articles.” 

“As the table is ready for the bridal gifts, 
where shall number one be placed, mamma?” 

“Number one, my dear, is the Bible. Let us 
give it a conspicuous place on the table.” 

It was indeed a valuable collection that ap- 
peared for exhibition. The most precious jewels 
were there, and every curiously devised silver 
article, from a golden spoon to the richly mount- 
ed fruit castor, while a whole tea service, and a 
dinner set was ranged upon an adjacent marble 
slab. Alice looked with peculiar pride upon 
the rich display, dnd felt she was indeed a favor- 
ed mortal to be the recipient of such costly gifts. 
And who was this Alice Rix? Why, she was 
the only daughter of a wealthy millionaire, and 
who was soon to be married to the son of a 
rich merchant, about whose fame some reports 
had been circulated which made it extremely 
doubtful how the prospect of to-day would ter- 
minate. But we will next look upon them in 
their new home, having passed through the 
marriage covenant, and let us hear what Alice 
dictates in her first letter to her cousin Olivia : 


“ My pear Coz.,—I am all ecstasy one mo- 
ment, and horror-stricken the next. My bridal 
calls are a real bore. I am tired to death of for- 
ever acting the part of Miss Prim. Besides, 
Olivia, my Fred is the drollest fellow that ever 
took upon himself the name of husband. Would 
you believe it, when I tell you he has left me 
alone so soon, and gone to the club-house to- 
night to regale himself, as he expresses it, with 
a few choice spirits? I wouldn’t have father 
and mother know it for ten thousand worlds, but 
I could cry myself to death for vexation. And 
yet, Olivia, he adores me in words. But how is 
it that before our honeymoon ought to wane, 
Tom Long and Bill Sykes are at our door to 
inquire whether Fred will juin them at the club 
house, or to a convivial supper from which ladies 
are excluded, and the good-natured little fellow 
says, ‘ Yes, I’m on hand.’ I don’t like it, and 
what good will my pouting do? And I don’: 
like it any better because he was helped home 
last night, and slept upon the couch in our par- 
lor! Not that Fred is dissipated— Heaven, no ! 
—but that I hate his associates while I adore 
him, and would fain keep him with me all the 
time. Am I not selfish? Come soon and tell 
your Alice.” 


The gay routine of fashionable life was passed 
by our newly married pair as it is sometimes 
by imexperienced young men who have full 
purses which their own industry has had no 
hand in filling, and the career was a rapid one. 
Splendor lost its charms—fashion its novelty— 
the gay world its blandishments—and at the ex- 
piration of a year, Alice the petted child of for- 
tune might still be found living in luxury, but 
really a heart-broken wife and mother. Her 
“dear Freddy” had yielded more and more to 
the blighting effects of nightly dissipation, and 
even the plaintive notes of his sick and moaning 
child fell coldly upon his ear. Parental love 
had long looked upon this spectacle with a hope- 
ful eye, but now, alas, came the melancholy 
truth that their child was indeed united to a 
fashionable spendthrift, and a debauchee. Alice 
could no longer conceal the fact, and she thus 
wrote out her thoughts to her mother : 


“My pear Morner,—Wonuld that I were 
once more by your side, as I was but two years 
ago, partaking of the sweet tranquillity of our 





dear home, but as it cannot be that the past can 
be obliterated, let me be offered as a victim to 
the shrine of an ill-fated love. But for the tie 
which binds me to my child, my remorse for 
what cannot be averted would never reach your 
ear, but my darling Eva is mine to cherish, and 
I must be true to the maternal instinct. Her 
sweet face is su full of an expressive sadness, 
that I weep as I look upon it. The physician 
thinks unless she is tenderly treated she will not 
long survive. She is four months old this day, 
and yet a father’s smile has seldom gladdened 
her features but with an idiotic stare. What can 
be done with your Alice? Am I not yours still ? 
What to me is the splendid room in which I sit, 
or the gorgeous curtains through which the 
morning sun streams in upon my swollen eye- 
balls? lam alone with this little frail infant, 
and only a nurse to watch over us. Life is in- 
tolerable. Come, mother, to the rescue of your 
heart-stricken Alice.” 

Next Eva, the tie that bound the mother to 
earth, died. For the first time since the gift was 
presented, that uncle’s precious gift, was it taken 
from the high shelf upon which it had been laid 
in brighter days. The reverend Mr. Stocks first 
opened it, and read words of comfort to that 
young wife and bereaved mother. Strange words 
were they to her, although familiar to many 
younger hearts, “ Come unto me, all ye that la- 
bor and are heavy laden,” read the preacher. 
“* Suffer little children to come to me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
“ And he took a little child and set him in their 
midst, and said, Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

“ Cannot enter where Eva, my child, is gone?” 
franticly inquired the young mother. “ Then 
show me the way.” 

‘‘I am the way, the truth and the life,” saith 
the Saviour. 

Reverently did that mother listen, and a deep 
calm came over her troubled soul. And was 
this the revelation which the book contained 
which she had attempted to conceal from obser- 
vation among her costlier and more highly prized 
wedding gifts? This book upon which her whole 
comfort rested, and so soon, too, was she to be 
taught its worth? And inher agony, she seized 
her uncle’s note which attended the present. 

“Dear old man! How well you knew my 
destiny!” repeated she. And for the first time an 
audible prayer ascended from that domestic altar. 

But we hear footsteps. “ Freddy” has re- 
turned from his haunts, and is in his right mind. 
He gazes upon the countenance of the child, and 
is sabdued even to weeping. That mother and 
father are alone in the still chamber of death. 
Solemn promises are pledged, vows of fidelity 
are offered, that if the past will but be forgiven, 
a new life shall attest the penitent confession. 
They again gaze upon the angel in the sleep of 
death—but holy, and sacred, and dear as is the 
natural instinct, how willingly would that young 
wife consent to be bereaved, could the sad event 
but restore to her a faithful, devoted husband. 

And now the sad event had passed. The 
little plaything had been gathered and deposited 
as sacred treasure, and the deep, still void press- 
ed heavily upon the young mother’s heart, but 
still she was awakened to the conviction that 
duties remained to her, and sacred obligations 
rested upon her in the renewal of her husband. 

The young couple moved to another section 
of the city. They maintained less style, but ob- 
tained far more comfort. The young husband 
was taken into the firm of his father, and care- 
fully watched. Home always wore a charming 
aspect, and who does the reader suppose that 
man with silver locks to be, who sits in yonder 
corner? It is the very uncle who gave the 
wedding gift of a Bible—but that Bible is not 
hidden away now, but lies conspicuously upon 
the centre-table, and Alice reads portions of it 
daily, while the sacrifice of praise goes up from 
the domestic altar that the wing of peace may 
cover this roof. Employment works like a 
charm upon the young husband—he feels as if 
he had regained his manhood, and again and 
again has he repeated to the old gentleman in 
the corner, “If L ever die a rich man, I would 
not entail so much of it upon my children as to 
leave them no stimulus to industry; since that 
which occasioned my full, it is but fair to caleu- 
late, would prove the ruin of others.” 

And how different a strain is the last note 
which Alice wrote to her cousin from the first : 


“My pear Covusin,—If we never lived under 
a cloud we should not so much prize the sun- 
shine. I have been wrecked, and look upon 
myself and mine as saved passengers. My first 
bereavement was not my first sorrow; painful 
as was the sundering of the tie which bound me 
to my darling babe, there was a deeper grief 
from an estranged, profligate husband’s career. 
Merciful Heaven came to our rescue—the child 
was taken that the parents might be saved— 
taken as I know, to a holier guardianship, and a 
better training than I could give her, and my 
heart says, ‘It is well.’ But, Olivia, the recol- 
lection of the ludicrous manner in which we were 
disposed to treat my dear uncle’s wedding gift 
(the Bible), still troubles me—for do you know 
thus early, it has proved to me a gem worth a 
thousand times more than all the diamonds and 
precious testimonials of my other friends? In 
my darkest hours, a light has beamed upon me 
from its perusal—a peace has entered my soul— 
a regenerating influence has come to my husband 
—how or whence I cannot tell, but I feel calm, 
submissive, trustful ; and my uncle is with us, as 
we hope, to remain so long as he lives, to aid us 
by his precepts and prayers. Frederic is a re- 
newed man—the dissipated look has left him— 
he is constantly employed, that only panacea, 
Olivia, to make a young person happy. Do 
come and look in upon our delightful home. 1 
have learned the secret of true enjoyment ; it is 
all within—nothing outward. Come and let me 
impart it to yourself. As ever, your Alice.” 

And so, my friends, if you have no other 
wedding gift to bestow but a Bible, hesitate not 
to give that, for it may be that a friendly regard 
for the donor may prompt to the perusal, so that 
it may prove the chart of all domestic bliss. 





Bester’s Picnic. 


“ Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” said 
Melemots to his friend Sniffins, “ my fase 
have give me de mitten.” 

“Indeed !—how did that happen ?” 

“Vell, I tonght I must go to make her von 
visect, before I leave town; so I step in de side 
of de room, and dare I behold her beautifool 
pairson stretch out on von lazy.” 

“* A lounge, you mean.” 

“Ah, yes—on von lounge. And den I 
vas ver sure she would be rotten, if I aj 
come to see her before I~” 

“You said what?” 

= +e she would be rotten, if—” 

“That’s enough. You have ‘ put your i 
it,’ to be sure.” ? ik. 

“No, sare. I put my foot out of it, for she 
says she would call her sacre big brndder, ang 
keek me out, begar! I had intention to sa 
mortified, but I could not tink of de vird, po. 
mortify and rot is all same as von, in my diction. 
aire.” 
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“Massa,” said the black steward. of a Marble. 
head captain, as they fell in with a homeward 
bound vessel, “I wish you’d write a few lines 
for me, to send to the old woman, because { 
can’t write.” 

“Certainly,” said the good-natured skipper 
taking his writing materials, “ now, what shall [ 
say , iad 
Pompey told the story which he wished his 
wife to know, which his amanuensis faithfully 
recorded. ? 

“Is that all, Pomp?” asked the captain, pre. 
paring to seul the letter. 

“ Yes, massa,” replied he, showing his ivory, 
“Tank you, but ’fore you close him, jist say, 
please ’scuse bad spelling and writing, will ye ¢” 

“So the Russians are going to prosecute the 
war agin Turkey,” said Mrs. Partington, as she 
read that fact in the paper. “ They’d better 
prosecute the ones that made the war, and then 
they’d just hit it. The Emperor Nicholas de- 
serves the excrescence of all good people, and if 
the women could only have the handling of him, 
I guess they’d soon make him cry cepaiva, as 
the Frenchman says.”” She meant peccavi, but 
indignation does not stop at words. She passed 
off, like an exhalation of summer sweets, und in 
her excitement left her parasol behind her, which 
can be seen at this “ oritice.”’ 
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Got him at iast—Mrs. Jemima Jipson never 
could go to bed, without tirst looking under- 
neath to see if somebody was not stowed away 
there. At last, however, one night she spied— 
or thought she did, which is the same—the long- 
looked-tor boots and legs. 

“O, Mr. Jipson! Mr. Jipson !” she sereamed 
out, “there is a man underneath the bed !” 

“Is there?” coolly drawled her husband; 
“well, my dear, lam glad you have found him 
at last. You have been looking for him these 
twenty years.” 


Some men are “dignified ” for no other rea- 
son than to hide their wants. They. dare not be 
sociable for fear their neighbors will discover 
how utterly brainless they are. If you reside 
next door to a pompous individual, just come to 
the conclusion that yeu live within touching dis- 
tance of the higgest old ass in the block. By 
doing so, you will be right nine times out of ten, 


PARRAALnnn rn nnn 


“A gentleman of our acquaintance,” says the 
Norfolk ( Va.) Herald, “ who desired some infor- 
mation trom a country friend, by letter, wrote, 
paid the postage, and enclosed a post office stamp 
for the reply. In due course of time he received 
an answer to his letter, postage unpaid, and the 
following P. S.:—‘I am very much obliged to 
you for the little red paper you sent me.’ ” 

Voltaire had a stupid fat friar living with him 
at Ferney, who was useful to him, and who went 
by the name of Pere Adam. A gentleman who 
was visiting there happening to get a glimpse of 
this inmate of so celebrated a house, asked Vol- 
taire if that was Father Adam. 

“Yes,” replied Voltaire, “that is Father 
Adam, but not the first of men.”’ 

A cotemporary, noticing the fact that the 
young dandies in Paris have begun the fashion 
of tying of green gauze veils to their hats, w 
protect their delicate complexions from the 
darkening power of the sun’s rays, says :-— 
“They only want the feathers to make them 
real green gauze-lings.”’ 


The editor of the Lewiston (Penn.) Aurora 
says: “Jf the young gentleman who subscribed 
for our paper some eightcen months ago, and 
directed the same to be sent to his lady love, 
does not settle for it shortly, he will see his name 
a print. It’s no fault of oars that she did jult 

im. 


A correspondent of a Wabash (Ind.) paper, 
complimentiyg a singing master, concludes thus: 
“And I look forward with confidence to the 
time when Charleston shall be as celebrated for 
learning and music as Jericho was for her 
thieves,” 
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